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Prepare Ye The Way 


By Thomas W. Doig 


HAT are the broad aspects of 

the credit union? It is the pur- 
pose of the credit union to eliminate 
usury by making credit facilities avail- 
able to the mass of people at reason- 
able rates under their own manage- 
ment. In the past the banks offered 
no credit facilities to the mass of peo- 
ple. Bankers did not accept consumer 
credit as being within their field. They 
considered personal credit for the 
masses a high-risk field. After years 
of credit union experience the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York opened 
its personal loan department in 1929. 
Many banks have followed. This first 
innovation has been accepted and per- 
sonal consumer credit is offered to an 
ever-increasing number of our people. 


As credit unions developed in num- 
ber and size they found it advisable to 
insure the life of each borrower in the 
amount of his loan for the protection 
of his. co-makers and his estate. In 
order to make this service universal 
for all credit union borrowers, it was 
decided the credit union should pay 
the premium for the insurance out of 
interest received from the borrower. 
Thus, the cost of personal consumer 
credit was again reduced insofar as 
the co-maker or estate of the borrow- 
er is concerned. This philosophy of 
extending added protection to the bor- 
rower, his co-makers and his estate 
has been widely accepted by credit 
unions. The CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society of Madison, Wisconsin, writes 
the great majority of this business for 
credit unions. 


Some credit unions assist their 
members in the purchase of homes 
through loans secured by first mort- 
gages on the homes of the members. 
These loans are made at current rates 
of interest, and again the life of the 
borrowing member is insured in the 
amount of his loan without additional 
charge. 


Through these three innovations the 
credit union has greatly improved the 
financial condition of the mass of peo- 
ple by: 

1. popularizing personal consumer 
cash credit by demonstrating the 
honesty of the consumer borrower 


2. insuring the life of each borrow- 
er in the amount of his personal loan 
without additional charge 


3. bringing added security to the 
American home through insuring the 
life of the borrower in the amount of 
the mortgage on the home. 


2 The service we render our fellow man is truly the best investment plan.— DeRamus 


John the Baptist said, “I am a voice 
crying in the wilderness. ‘Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight’.” I say to you—“We are a 
voice” (multiplied five million times) 
—‘We are a voice crying in a confused 
world, ‘Prepare ye the way—make 
clear the path of economic equality 
and social justice—Release our people 
from the bonds of usury—Relieve 
them of the oppression enforced by 
ignorance—Release them from the 
toils of intolerance, hatred and greed’.” 
This is the voice of the organized 
credit union movement. May you and 
five million others make this voice 
heard—and may God bless you in your 
effort. 


We Must Earn The 
New World 


WE CANNOT JUST DRIFT into that brave 
new world of our dreams. If we are 
to win a better tomorrow for our chil- 
dren, we must work, plan and fight 
for it. This is a practical down-to- 
earth job that you and I and millions 
-of Americans who work in factory, 
mine and mill must do together along 
with a lot of other just ordinary 
Americans on farms and in the cities. 
People can’t eat the Four Freedoms. 
Nor can a copy of them be used to pay 
rent or buy the kids’ clothes or to 
meet doctors’ bills. But we can and 
must translate the noble principle of 
the Four Freedoms into reality, 
breathe life into them, and make them 
mean something in terms of the daily 
lives of the people-—Walter Reuther 
—Report to the Membership, UAW- 
CIO. 


Loan Sharks 
Are Under Fire 


JUSTIFICATION for your credit union 
may be found in the screaming head- 
lines of the day, “Loan Indictments 
Hit 3 Firms . . . Solicitor General Sets 
Sights for Higher Ups,” appeared in 
the Atlanta Journal recently. 

Ass’t. Sol. Gen. William Boyd said 
the loan sharks preyed on... both 
white and colored. He pointed out that 
one of the victims—a streetcar opera- 
tor—paid $456 in interest on a loan of 
$110 over a period of two years.— 
Desrtrs AND Crepits, Atlanta Postal 
Credit Union, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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A Wife Speaks Out 


by Eleanor J. Karlstrom 


(Credit Union wives will sympathize 
with this “union widow” and find her 
story inspirational) 


**T’M JUST A UNION WIDOW,” I 

used to think. I was like many a 
union wife who thinks her husband is 
out doing the interesting, glamorous 
things while she stays behind the 
scenes keeping house and spending 
long, lonely evenings at home. How 
many of us have alternated between 
wishing our husbands would quit the 
union forever and wishing they would 
include us in what they are doing, but 
unaware that our part in the whole 
labor movement is a vital one. 

When I was first married I wanted a 
nice home where we could entertain 
any of our friends. I wanted my hus- 
band to be in a job with money and 
leisure enough to enjoy our home. 


Does He Have to Go Out Tonight? 

Then he became interested in the 
labor movement. It took him more 
and more away from home evenings. 
Many is the time I have thought, 
“Does he have to go out tonight? Why 
can’t he stay home and work on that 
new kitchen cupboard I need so 
badly?” So I started to lose interest 
in doing anything about the home my- 
self. 

Then one day I was talking to some 
friends in Moral Re-Armament. They 
gave me a new idea of what labor with 
inspired, sound leadership could do 
for the country and the whole world. 
I had always wanted my husband to 
be doing something really worthwhile 
in the world, and gradually I began 
to see this was his opportunity and we 
could do it together. 

That night we sat down and talked 
things over. For the first time I really 
wanted to hear about his work. He 
told me of his hopes and dreams for 
labor. I told him my hopes and 
dreams for our home, and he really 
listened. I saw that if I took time to 
understand what he was doing I could 
think with him for this work. My first 
job was to create the kind of home 
atmosphere where he could relax and 
be happy, and find inspiration to do 
his best at work. It was up to me to 
send him off to work with: 

1. A tasty meal in his lunch-box. 

2. A plan in his head. 

3. Inspiration in his heart. 

It was fun to feel I had a part in my 
husband’s work and he began to take 
much more interest in our home. He 
said, “It is no use trying to fight for 
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good working conditions for labor out- 
side unless I first improve the working 
conditions right at home.” He built 
the cupboards in the kitchen. Later, 
I started painting the fence around the 
yard, and when he saw the way I was 
putting my heart into it, he found time 
to help me, and we ended up by paint- 
ing the inside of the whole house. 


What Are Daddies For? 


Our six-year-old son has felt the 
effect of our new teamwork. He used 
to say, “What are daddies for any- 
way?” Now his Dad spends time with 
him ‘doing the things he likes. We 
plan together for the whole family—a 
picnic and a swim, a trip somewhere, 
or just a little family party at home. 
And it’s fun to have our neighbors and 
union friends in to plan how to spread 
teamwork in the neighborhood and 
the union. Home has taken on the 
dignity that I always felt a home 
should have. 

The labor movement took on the 
same dignity after my husband told 


me about the early labor pioneers who. 


made great sacrifices to improve life 
for the workers. I felt ashamed of 
the way so many of us women had 
been enjoying all the benefits and pro- 
tection of organized labor but taking 
no responsibility for it ourselves. 

When I saw the importance of every 
man being responsible for his union, 
I wanted my husband to go to the 
union meetings. Then if he said he 
was tired and wondered if he should 
bother to go that night, I did every- 
thing I could to see he got there. I 
fixed a meal he really liked and plenty 
early so he could relax before going 
out. 

Now I laugh when I think of how I 
used to daydream and wish for more 
glamour and romance in my life. 
There is plenty of drama in knowing 
that your husband’s vote in a union or 
what he says at the labor council 
meeting can affect a whole industry. 

Labor does have a great destiny and 
it is a privilege to have a part in it. I 
am convinced that as every “union 
widow” becomes a union wife who 
thinks for her husband—for his work 
and union as well as their home— 
labor will fulfill its destiny in helping 
to build a sound world, a world safe 
and sane for our children. 


@ The Peoples’ Cooperative Banks in 
Italy for 1946 hold for 10.5 percent of 
the savings in financial institutes and 
11.6 percent of the loan volume. 


Delivers the Stuff 


CHUCK WAS A DRIVER on a bread truck 
when I met him. I told him about our 
community credit union one day with- 
out him saying much but the next 
day he began to ask questions, and 
that was the beginning. 

“Yes, the credit union has made 
loans for $135 without many questions. 
... There is a loan application form 
to fill out. It asks the amount; how 
you want to repay it. It is passed on 
by the committee. You will know the 
next day if it is approved... . They 
haven’t turned any down so far.” 

“Say Chuck! how much do you 
owe?” 

“Well, I had to get my teeth fixed. It 
cost $125, and I had no cash. I had 
heard of (Name) Loan Co. and one 
day I stopped in. He quickly offered 
to lend me the dough, but I agreed to 
pay back $150. I made a few payments 
but began to have headaches. I tried 
to put off going to a doctor, but just 
couldn’t do my job. The doctor sug- 
gested I get my eyes tested. I did, 
and needed glasses. I had my loan 
down to $125 and was afraid to ask 
for more, so I asked my father-in-law. 
He borrowed the $25 but he signed to 
pay back $35 in seven monthly pay- 
ments. I now owe $135, and making 
two payments don’t give us money 
enough to keep our bills paid.” 

Chuck’s application went to the 
committee. He got the check the next 
day. Paid his bills and said, “Gosh! it 
felt good to show my dad-in-law the 
paid note he had signed.” 

Chuck did not stop asking questions 
when he got his loan though. “Say,” 
he quizzed, “how did this credit union 
get started? Where did the idea come 
from? Where does the money come 
from? Well! gosh, why don’t we get 
everyone in it?” 

Yes! he asked a lot of questions. 
He read the leaflets available, then 
we got him a book to read. 

At the next directors’ meeting there 
were five new applications for mem- 
bership that Chuck brought to the 
credit union. In the next couple 
months 42 applications were presented 
because of Chuck. 

The directors opened their eyes by 
that time. They invited Chuck to the 
next Directors’ meeting. He was com- 
plimented, and asked if he would 
serve on an informational committee 
He accepted. 

Not only did some of the directors 
open their eyes at the aggressive work 
Chuck did, but they became more 
active. Some of the members that 
Chuck brought in, were also active 
boosters and the credit union began 
to mean more to a great many more 
people in the community. 


Sth International Membership Drive, February 1 te May 1 7 





The Little Princess, The Moon 
And A Credit Union 


HIS IS A STORY of pure fan- 
tasy—with the help of James 


Thurber—and like most tales of 
knights, princesses, dragons and magic 
lamps it takes flight into the imagina- 
tion. 

Some folks grow too old, or too dig- 
nified, or too busy or too unimagina- 
tive to find anything in fantasy and 
fairy yarns. They miss a lot. Rich is 
the man who can read the make be- 
lieve in wide-eyed, childlike amaze- 
ment, for its sheer beauty, and still 
interpret it in his work-a-day world. 
That’s what this story is—a “let’s pre- 
tend” with an angle; and for the sake 
of literary form in the pure tradition 
we'll start off, “Once upon a time in a 
far away kingdom there lived a beau- 
tiful little princess.” 

Now conditions were not all happy 
in the realm, and the main cause for 
distress was the health of the Prin- 
cess. She had been confined to her bed 
in the palace for weeks with a myste- 
rious illness that had baffled the wisest 
medical men of the land. 

So it was that one day her father, 
the King, approached her bedside and, 
the anguished man that he was, asked 
her if there was anything in his power 
which she felt could restore her 
health. 

“Yes,” said the Princess, “one thing 
and one only. I must have the moon! 
That will bring back my health.” 

“The moon you shall have,” replied 
her father, “if it requires all of the 
wealth and wisdom and power in the 
kingdom!” 

So it was that the great ruler called 
into his presence all of his wise men 
and advisers to discuss with them the 
problem of obtaining the moon for the 
little Princess. 

Great consternation overcame the 
assembly when the King finished 
speaking, and the first to bow before 
him was the Royal Astronomer. 

“Your Majesty,” appealed this 
learned one, “many are the marvels 
which I have performed for you. I 
have counted the stars in the heavens; 
| have computed the weight of the 
earth and prophesied the coming and 
going of the seasons. I have searched 
out new planets and foretold the 
eclipse of the sun. But to obtain for 
you the moon! Great King, the moon 
is as big as this castle! It is five thou- 
sand miles away and it is made of 


4 The people’s welfare can best be secured by the people themselves.—DesJardins. 
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Robert A. Kloss, executive secretary 
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solid green cheese! Deep is my dis- 
tress, but I cannot bring the moon to 
you.” 

So the King called forth the Royal 
Mathematician and asked for his ad- 
vice. The Mathematician was equally 
humble and concerned. 

“Recall, Your Majesty,” he re- 
viewed, “with what wonders I have 
served you. I have computed the num- 
ber of fleas on an average dog, and the 
gallons of water in the sea. I have fig- 
ured how far it is from here to: in- 
finity; how high is up; how far is 
down. I have tri-sected the angle. But 
the moon! Oh King, the moon is as 
large as this entire kingdom! It is five 
million miles away and made of solid 
brass! I too am distressed, but I can- 
not bring the moon to you.” 

Disturbed, but not without recourse, 
the King presented the problem to his 
Chief Magician. 

“With many mysteries have I con- 
founded your Court,” said the Magi- 
cian. “I’ve made elephants disappear, 
taught fleas to dance, cut women in 
half and pulled rabbits from hats. 
Your scepter I have changed into a 
reptile and transformed it back again. 
But have compassion, Mighty One, 
for the moon is as big as this entire 
earth! It is ten million light years 
away and it is a ball of solid fire! My 
magic powers have their limitations.” 

“Fools,” stormed the King, “unless I 
have the moon before the month is 
ended, you all shall lose your heads!” 


It was then that the Court Jester, 
who always stood at the Ruler’s im- 
mediate right, leaned over and whis- 
pered, “If I may have your Majesty’s 
permission to speak to the Princess, I 
think I may fulfill this request. I think 
perhaps I can obtain the moon.” 

“What have I to lose?” was the 
despondent reply. “Go, simple one, at 
least you may amuse her.” 

So it was that the Court Jester ap- 
peared at the bedside of the Princess 
and in tender words he said, “Little, 
Princess, I have come to help you get 
the moon, but you must assist me by 
answering three questions. First, how 
big is the moon?” 

“Why how silly,” laughed the little 
Princess, “everyone knows the moon 
is quite small. Each night as it rises I 
watch it through my window. If I just 
close one eye and hold out my thumb 
I can completely cover the moon. So 
it can’t be as large as my thumb nail.” 

“And how far away is the moon, 
little Princess?” questioned the Jester. 

“Only as far as the tallest tree top 
in the Court yard, for as it rises it 


just barely brushes the topmost 
branches.” 
“One more question,” said the 


Jester. “Of what is the moon made?” 

“Sometimes adults are so foolish,” 
sighed the Princess, “if you would 
only look you would know the moon 
is the purest gold, of course.” 

“My little lady,” beamed the Jester, 
“tomorrow you shall have the moon, 
and have it on a golden chain to place 
around your lovely neck.” 

Straightway the Court Jester went 
to the goldsmith and ordered a perfect 
sphere of the purest gold, to be made 
no larger than a little girl’s thumb 
nail; and he ordered that it be at- 
tached to a delicate golden chain just 
large enough to place around the 
Princess’ neck. 

To bring this story to rather an 
abrupt end, the “moon” was thus pre- 
sented to ‘the King who personally 
hung the chain around his daughter’s 
throat, and wonder of wonders—her 
illness vanished and quiet was re- 
stored to the kingdom. 

What has all this to do with credit 
unions? I said at the outset that this 
was a magic carpet yarn with an an- 
gle. It’s all tied up with the question 
of points of view—of perspective. 

After all, isn’t it true that every- 








thing tangible that we see and all the 
ideals in which we believe vary from 
individual to individual, from group 
to group, depending upon our angle 
of view—our perspective? Isn't it the 
old story of the blind men and the 
elephant? 


What is the moon? Is it green 
cheese, or solid brass or a ball of fire? 
Is it pure gold? 

How far away is the moon? Is it 
five thousand miles, or five million 
miles, or ten million light years? Is it 
just as far away as the highest tree- 
top? 

How big is the moon? Is it as big 
as the castle, or the kingdom, or the 
earth? Is it no larger than a little 
girl’s thumb nail? 

To each answer there is some truth, 
and insofar as each perspective varies 
to that individual he has found truth. 
He has tempered it by the angle of 
his perspective. That’s it—perspective. 

Now in such a light, what is a credit 
union? 


Just for a brief moment let’s hold 
our credit union between our thumb 
and forefinger, up to the light, as we 
would a precious gem. Turn it, just 
so. Alter the angle a degree. Shift the 
perspective a bit. Notice new flashes of 
color, varying intensities, degrees of 
depth and shading and significance. 

What is a credit union? To you, Mr. 
Industrial Management, and Mr. In- 
dustrial Relations Expert—the credit 
union is the embodiment of employee 
goodwill. It is one of the finest ad- 
juncts to a well rounded personnel 
program. It is an activity that costs 
you little and produces much in re- 
turn. It is employee organization di- 
rected indirectly your way. It’s the 
vehicle you want and need to fill a 
gap which you recognize in your pro- 
gram. 

_ What is a credit union? To you, Mr. 

Practical Employee, Mr. Working 
Man, it is your bank, your convenient 
and accessible financial institution. 
It’s dollars quickly when you need 
them. No trips to the bank, or it’s an- 
nual meetings—maybe with beer. 


What is a credit union. To you Mr. 
High Rate Money Lender, it is com- 
petition, very real and very earnest. 


What is a Credit Union? To you Mr. 
Credit Union Idealist, Mr. Visionary, 
Mr. Leader, it is the common man 
controlling his own economic destiny. 
It is the little fellow struggling to 
build his own financial institutions, 
shaping his own future security. It is 
cold finance tempered with the 
warmth of human service. It’s people 
as much as dollars—people organized 
in Chapters and Leagues and a Na- 
tional Association to promote and pro- 
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tect this ideal. People—four million 
of them. Dollars—680 million and still 
growing. It is a passionate belief in 
the free enterprise system and the 
expression of democracy in action. It 
preaches the simple doctrine of the 
dignity of common man and his abil- 
ity to serve himself best in a free 
economy. 

So you see, it’s pretty much a mat- 
ter of perspective, whether we are 
talking of the moon or of credit un- 
ions. The important thing, of course, 
is to satisfy ourselves that we have 
taken the long look in the right per- 
spective. 

This is the fairy-web, spun with 
an angle. 


Armchair Talk 


By E. K. DeBeck 


INSPECTOR OF CREDIT UNIONS, BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA 


I SHALL BEGIN with a syllogism. Logi- 
cians tell us that a syllogism is made 
up of two premises, each of which is a 
statement of obvious fact followed by 
the inevitable conclusion. This method 
of approach has probably no practical 
value, other than kidding myself that 
a grand approach might give my audi- 
ence the impression that I know what 
I am talking about. Syllogism— 

1. Nothing is worth while unless 
you work for it. 

2. A credit union is worth while. 

Conclusion: You have to work to 
make it worth while. And this applies 
to a credit union and all its members. 

You have heard a great deal about 
the good of credit unions, and it’s all 
true—if worked for. It is an easy 
thing to join a credit union, put your 
money in, borrow when you have to, 
and accept your dividends. But that 
is not enough. Membership as a whole 
should keep up their interest and con- 





——_— 


Amen 














This is going to hurt a little. I can’t 
pay your bill. 


5th International Membership Drive, February 1 


tribute their share of the work. You 
could volunteer to help with some of 
the lesser tasks (if you are not of the 
snooty type) such as check columns 
of figures, addressing and even licking 
envelopes. Of course you should not 
do this to the extent of becoming a 
nuisance, but indicate your willing- 
ness. 

Again you could give moral support 
by showing a concentrated interest in 
the credit union, attending meetings, 
etc., which show an appreciation of 
the efforts. of your overworked and 
unrequited officers. 

Again, you can show your interest 
by constantly endeavouring to get new 
members and to induce all members 
to keep their savings plan on an or- 
ganized basis and contribute regularly. 
It means a great deal more to be a 
member of a well managed, constantly 
growing credit union than one which 
is lethargic and stagnant. 

Finally, keep up your study of the 
credit union movement and of its man- 
agement. A knowledge of the ac- 
counting is often needed, and if... 
you have a knowledge of credit union 
accounting it gives you a basic educa- 
tion on any system of accounting, 
valuable in any phase of life. Keep 
on studying to such an extent that you 
will be ready when the time comes to 
take a position on the directorate, or 
any committee. There is always some- 
thing to be learned and I find that 
after nearly ten years of constant as- 
sociation I still have much to learn. 


Getting Smart Already 


AT NOON TIME on the train the farmer 
took down a nice lunch of fried chick- 
en, ete. The city slicker seated across 
from him unwrapped some cooked 
fish heads. “Not much of a lunch you 
have there,” the farmer remarked. 
“Fish heads are nutritious,” the city 
slicker replied, “and they are good 
brain food.” The farmer got to think- 
ing; city slickers are smart—they 
make money by using their heads. He 
finally asked the city man if he would 
sell a fish head. “Yes, for $5.” The 
farmer bought one and ate it. After 
about an hour, he stated, “I could have 
bought all the heads you had at the 
fish market for 10 or 15c.” Quickly 
the city slicker replied, “See, you're 
getting smart already.” — CANNING 
TRADE. 


Comprehension 


“ETERNITY is so vast—who can com- 
prehend it?” said the speaker. 

“Perhaps,” said the little man in the 
back row, “you never bought anything 
on the monthly payment plan.” 


to May 1 5 





Golden Slippers 


A Credit Union Story by Clifton Graham 


(F tere SLIPPERS .. . Oh, 
those golden slippers. 

The sweet sobbing notes of the 
vld tune sang out strong. The music 
and the young dancers he was watch- 
ing made Mel forget for the moment 
his near-despair. Just then Marda and 
young Slim showed up out of the 
crowd. She waved and they both 
smiled happily as they danced by. 
The smile he returned was a gen- 
uinely happy one. How could it be? 
he thought as the spirit of that smile 
slowly fell and left him once more 
sick with frustration. He sighed and 
wondered if he would ever again be 
happy like these young grade school 
graduates. 

“No, you go along,” Sue had said. 
“It will mean so much to Marda and 
I'll be all right.” They left her propped 
up by pillows with the bed light shin- 
ing on her and her book. Her face was 
still thin and her hands weak, but 
much of the old warmth and spirit was 
returned to her eyes. “You know, 
you’re a darling,” she said as he 
stooped to kiss her good-bye. And she 
hugged him tight. He was astonished, 
as well as delighted at the strength 
she was able to put into that hug. No 
doubt she was too. 

She'll be up soon, the doctor had 
told him this morning. Now that he 
no longer had to dread, as he had 
dreaded every night for weeks, that 
she would not live through the night, 
he should be happy. Nothing should 
seriously matter any more. 

He did feel great relief. No doubt 
this present gray sickness of spirit was 
partly only the inevitable letdown 
following the weeks of taut worry and 
long hours of nursing. Now it was un- 
grateful to be anything but thankful, 
he supposed. And yet... and yet... 

Golden slippers Oh, those 
golden slippers. 

Golden slippers indeed. The song— 
it seemed endless—burdened him. 
Beautiful it was, but like poignant 
dreams of desired riches strained for, 
which grew farther away the more 
they were strained for. 

Golden slippers, indeed. Oh, those 
golden slippers. Marda’s were step- 
ping quicker than ever. There they are 
twinkling in the tinted light. What 
sort of a future are they carrying her 
into? Tonight that future seems very 





Clifton Graham is the pen name of one credit 
union treasurer. 





6 Our contribution to human well-being is our only real claim to immortality.—Doig. 


good to her. Slim was a fine young 
fellow. Mel had seen him work in his 
father’s fields. He was cheerful and a 
conscientious worker. 


Sea of Darkness 

Not that Marda would be marrying 
for years yet. But they must help her 
get the schooling and training that 
would make her a match for a fellow 
like Slim. 

That was just the trouble. Next 
week she would be starting to high 
school and there would be more ex- 
penses than ever. She needed new 
clothes and it would be some time 
before Sue would be able to make 
them, as she would have done had she 
been well. 

He had had to borrow from the 
finance company to pay Nurse Miller 
and for endless bottles and shots of 
medicine. He was already having trou- 
ble with that loan. The money he had 
planned to use for the payment due 
tomorrow had gone for more medicine, 
and he hardly had enough cash left to 
buy the eggs and milk and beef for 
broth the doctor said Sue must have 
plenty of. And then there was the 
doctor’s bill. No doubt that would be 
a honey and how he would pay it was 
more than he could see, for the life 
of him. 

Golden slippers . . . Oh, those golden 
slippers. 

The tune was an insistent one. For- 
ever, it seemed, it reminded him of the 
loveliness and the sadness of life. It 
sang, “This is a moment of beauty in 
a sea of darkness. This is a glimpse 
of the heaven for which humans will 
always be only longing. This is but a 
night of happy dreams.” 

Marda had asked the orchestra to 
play the music because she knew it 
was his favorite, and fortunately the 
men knew the score. Fortunately too 
the leader played the violin, and with 
spirit, for only violin strings could 
quite catch the bitter sweet heart of 
the song—violin strings and a very 
few human voices. 

It was plain that the players and the 
dancers felt the mood of the thing. 
None of the other pieces had been 
played with so much throbbing feel- 
ing. None had brought the look of ten- 
der wonder and of at-one-ness-with- 
each-other that now showed on the 
faces of the young people. The musi- 
cians were repeating the theme again 
and again. All were reluctant to bring 
this exquisite moment to a finish. 


Memories 

Oh those golden slippers. He first 
heard the song the night he met Sue. 

He had not wanted to go to that 
dance. It was a neighborhood old-time 
party and when he was told that they 
would square dance most of the night, 
he had held back. But he was a week- 
end visitor and he felt obligated to 
enjoy the recreation provided by his 
hosts, so he readily let himself be per- 
suaded to go along. 

They had had trouble getting to the 
affair too. It had seemed as if Ned’s 
family would never get their chores 
done and their party clothes on and 
themselves packed in the old Model A 
and away. Finally Mrs. Jordon, under 
her arm a flat pan of cake covered 
with a dish cloth, wedged herself in 
and they eased off on the road made 
slippery by melting snow. It took them 
an hour to go the ten miles, and for a 
while he wondered if they would ever 
get through. Several times they had to 
get out and lay pine boughs under the 
wheels. Each time their faces and 
clothes collected some of the spray of 
mud from the spinning wheels. 

But as soon as they arrived at the 
Millers he was glad he came. Through 
the barn door he could see the dancers 
and hear the scraping of the spirited 
fiddlers. Jolly and solicitous Ma Miller 
had hurried them into the house to 
shed their hats and coats and help 
them clean off the mud spatters. 

As they entered the barn, brightly 
lighted with hanging gasoline lan- 
terns, they were promptly welcomed 
into a Paul Jones just drawing to the 
end. 

“Grand right and left . . . Now 
everybody dance . . .” He drew Sue 
from that dance lottery. Sue settled 
into his arms, still laughing with the 
fun of the Paul Jones, and they 
waltzed away .. . the fiddlers had 
swung into—yes, he remembered 
clearly—it was Golden Slippers. 

Would the sweet pain of that mem- 
ory ever leave him, completely? “I’m 
Sue Hanson,” she told him. “You're 
Mel, aren’t you? Ned and I are good 
friends and he has told me about you.” 

Mel had become jealous of Ned at 
once, but he had no reason to be after 
that night. From the first they de- 
lighted each other. By the time that 
first waltz was over their night cen- 
tered around one another, although 
it was not till suppertime that he real- 
ized how completely this was so. 

As the waltz ended the caller cried 








“Get your partners for a quadrille.” 
Mel had started to murmer something 
about not knowing how, but he was 
very ready to have her show him, 
which she did. “Everybody bow, 
everybody swing.” “Lean your weight 
back,” she whispered. Like a top they 
whirled, until] her laughter was a 
streak of light. 

“Allemand left with a grand right 
and left . . . meet your partner and 
promenade home .. . First couple 
bow and first couple swing . . . down 
the center and divide the ring, lady 
go left, gent go right .. .” 

In high spirits they danced together 
and when they were finally brought 
to new partners, he knew that for 
awhile at least he had found the love 
that all men desire. His heart ached 
with the knowledge. 

Then they had had supper together. 
She had seen to that. When Ned asked 
her to eat with him, she said she was 
sorry but she had already promised 
Mel, whom she had managed to be 
standing close by. She hadn’t really 
promised him in so many words, for 
he had not had the foresight to ask 
her, but she felt that they had under- 
stood it that way. As Ned nodded good 
naturedly Mel turned happily to face 
Sue’s blushing smile. He would never 
be happier than he was then as they 
went hand in hand to pick up their 
cake and coffee and set close beside 
each other. 

The dance continued till after three- 
thirty, but her family took her home 
before two. Not, however, until the 
night had come to a happy climax. The 
family was all ready to go and she 
and he were standing close together 
silently and sadly drawing out their 
pleasure in each other while the others 
were saying their good-byes. Then the 
fiddlers started to play this tune. 

Golden slippers . . . Oh those golden 
slippers. 

He looked at her. With a glance she 
asked her family, and her glance could 
not be denied. Quickly she shed her 
coat and hat again and they were on 
the floor together . . . Oh those golden 
slippers . . . Could the promise of this 
loveliness ever come true? Was this 
nothing but a dream, about to end? 

No. much of that dream they had 
brought to pass. They had each other 
and their daughter, now graduating 
into high school. Yes, they had been, 
they were happy. And surely now that 
Sue was getting well again, he should 
not despair or complain. 


Spirit-sick 
But ... but. . . What were they 
going to do? He was not sorry he had 
chosen to be a teacher, but at best it 
was hard to provide for one’s family 
as one would like on a high school 
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teacher’s income. These extra bills 
made the problem agonizing. Worry 
over them was making his days spirit- 
sick ones. 

The music forced him to pay atten- 
tion to it once more. The dancers were 
more under the spell of it and of each 
other mere than ever. Golden slip- 
pers . . . Oh those golden slippers. 

Again Mel felt the tune and the 
dancing figures slip into the back- 
ground of his consciousness and be- 
come an obligato for his tortuous 
thoughts. But now finally the beauti- 
ful phrases lifted his thoughts and 
spirits far more than they had done 
during these many-seeming but no 
doubt few minutes. Now at last they 
really inspired him and showed him 
as in a flash that he had no need to 
despair. 

Now the words his colleague, Mark 
Parish, spoke this afternoon, appeared 
clearly true. Mel had talked for the 
first time to even that good friend 
about his financial troubles. 


Disgusting Example 

“You're just another disgusting ex- 
ample of the fact that in our personal 
affairs we teachers are among the 
most helpless of creatures,” Mark had 
exclaimed. “We’re so timid, so improv- 
ident, so proud, so introvert that we 
don’t have the vision or the gumption 
to get together and look after our own 
interests. Here we have taken the 
trouble to organize our credit union 
so that we can help each other solve 
our financial problems, and less than 
half of us take advantage of the op- 
portunity. Yesterday we finally got 
one of our colleagues—you’d be sur- 
prised if I could tell you who he was 
—to come to us for a credit union loan. 
Although we had known that he was 
in a mess, we had no idea how much 
of one it was. Why he was paying 
what proved to be over 400 percent in- 
terest to a loan shark on a $100 loan 
and 30 percent interest to a finance 
company on a $300 loan, plus penalty 
after penalty because he was not able 
to make payments when due. He was 
also buying a luxury radio on install- 
ments and worrying about losing it. 
To cap it all his wife needed a major 
operation, and he had not even carried 
our hospitalization insurance. In a 
way, though, this last emergency was 
a lucky one, for it finally led him to 
pay attention to our credit union ad- 
vertising and come in for a loan. We 
got him to borrow enough not only 
for his wife’s operation but also 
enough to pay off the other two loans 
and to finish paying for the radio. He’ll 
save enough in interest to pay for the 
operation, and he’ll have to pay little 
more than half as much out of his in- 
come each month. 
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“l wonder how long we teachers, 
like many millions of others, will in- 
sist on handling our financial business 
by bootleg methods, at bootleg prices. 
It’s no disgrace to borrow money—in 
fact it’s often good business to do so— 
but it is a disgrace, especially for so- 
called intelligent teachers, to borrow 
foolishly.” 

At the time Mark gave this spiel, 
Mel could not bring himself to admit 
that it applied to him too. 

But while he had already been thor- 
oughly disillusioned about the seem- 
ingly kind hearts and the personal in- 
terest of the other lending agencies, 
it still seemed impossible to bring his 
problems out in the open to even a 
few of his fellow workers and to ask 
them for the low-cost, custom-tailored 
loan service they were so ready to 
give him. Oh, he had read the leaflets 
and the letters and the posters they 
had distributed, but still the prejudices 
against borrowing, and the inhibitions 
that gripped most people and especial- 
ly teachers held him back. Even when 
Mark gave him the opening he could 
not bring himself to take advantage of 
it. He could see now that Mark’s ire 
at the foolish business practices of 
teachers like him was not too tactful, 
but he should have been intelligent 
enough not to let that warp his reac- 
tion. But he was not quite able then 
to do the sensible thing. 


The First Thing Tomorrow 

But now the inspiration of the eve- 
ning, of that song, was upon him and 
he saw clearly what he must do, first 
thing tomorrow. 

Now he was wonderfully sure that 
with the help of his credit union he 
would be able to work himself out of 
this money mess—and others that 
might challenge him in the future. 

Golden slippers . . . Oh those golden 
slippers. The music welled to a close. 
Here came Marda and Slim hand in 
hand toward him !aughing. For. the 
first time in months a full measure of 
joyful laughter flooded over him and 
went out to meet theirs. 


Credit Union Approved 
For UN 


THe Unirep Nations EMPLOYEES at 
Lake Success received approval from 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration for a credit union to serve 
“Members (employees) of United 
Nations Secretariat and employees of 
permanent delegations to the United 
Nations in the New York Headquar- 
ters Area; members of their immedi- 
ate families; associations of such per- 
sons; employees of this credit union.” 
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Here are new and tried publicity 
ideas. Ideas in the mind of the mem- 
ber is the first step to his participation 
in the credit union. “Credit union 
know-how” will lead him to more op- 
portunity and happiness. 

BRIDGE suggests: 

1. that you mark and use the ideas 
which attract you. 

2. that you adapt them to conversa- 
tion, pay inserts, circulars, blotters, 
posters, and house organs. 

3. that illustrations be reproduced 
by tracing, photo-offset, or photo en- 
graving. 

4. that mats of Idea Exchange 
Features may be purchased for 30c 
each from Brince for printing uses. 
(See below). 

5. that each release contain full di- 
rections as to where and when credit 
union service is available. 

Please send copies of all your pub- 
licity material to Bripce. Your par- 
ticipation in the Idea Exchange is 
helpful to other credit unions and sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
tion may be economically made, are 
available for Idea Exchange features 
when so indicated beneath the feature. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able, to Bripce, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


—1.e.— 
Clear Your Estate 
Did you and your wife ever sit 


down and total up what it would re- 
quire to take care of every dollar that 
you owe today? 

Whether the amount is large or 
small, your estate is worth just that 
much less unless you can transfer the 
amount into a credit union loan, in- 
sured against the death and the total 
disability of the borrower. 

Will the family lose the automobile, 
or the furniture, or the home because 
you delayed transferring those loans 
into a credit union loan, or will the 
insurance that you carry be depleted 
by that much? 


8 All for one and each for all should be the credit union motto.—Schulze-Delitzsch. 


Play safe and see that the family is 
protected.—California Credit Union 
Digest. 
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THO I LOVES FUN 

I bury bones for the future, and can 
smell a bargain. 

For Savings or Loans, the credit 
union is the friendliest place, and of- 
fers a trustworthy deal. 

Better see the treasurer. 


(Mats available, see column 1) 
—4.¢.-— 


What Are the Charges 


WE HEARD A story that is worth re- 
peating. It is about interest and carry- 
ing charges. A man who did not be- 
lieve in unions of any kind, including 
credit unions, came to a co-op to buy a 
much wanted tractor. He asked the 
manager if the tractor was for sale. 
The manager told the farmer it was. 
The next day the farmer came back 
again and said he would buy the trac- 
tor. He could not pay cash for it and 
he wondered if the co-op could finance 
him for a year but he did not want to 
pay any interest on the borrowed 
money. The manager told him it could 
be financed but there would be some 
carrying charges. The farmer said that 
would be all right as long as he did 
not have to pay interest, and wanted 
to know what the carrying charges for 
one year would be. The manager had 
the credit union treasurer figure out 
the interest for one year on the un- 
paid balance. When the farmer was 
told how much the interest or carry- 
ing charges were he agreed to sign 


the note and mortgage for the tractor 
but he still did not want to pay inter- 
est. He went merrily on his way with 
the tractor. 

This is no isolated example. Many 
of us think we are borrowing money 
for nothing. Whether it’s credit at a 
co-op or credit from the small grocer 
somebody is paying interest on bor- 
rowed money. It usually is reflected in 
higher prices to the consumer. We're 
not fooling anyone but ourselves if 
we think we are getting money inter- 
est free. Why not borrow from the 
credit union where we know what the 
interest and other charges, if any, are. 
We will build the credit union and 
pay interest back to ourselves where 
it belongs —Crepit UNION BuILpEerR by 
North Dakota Credit Union League 


—_ - 


Little Things 


It’s the little things that bother 
And put us on the rack; 

You can sit upon a mountain 
But you can’t sit on a tack. 


It’s the “litthke payments” that 
bother, too. Get enough of them scat- 
tered around and you have an impos- 
sible task on your hands. Why not 
consolidate them in a credit union 
loan.—Butu’s Eye Crepit UNION. 





— = . 
Ow! WOW! OW! WOw! 
Maybe Christmas bills did take you 


by surprise. But make a comeback. 
Plan a credit union loan . . . put the 
bills in order, and also a little savings 
on the side will help your confidence 
and come mighty handy. 

Be sure and contact your credit 
union treasurer. 


(Mats available, see column 1) 











So You Got a Raise 


. . . So THE RaltseE you have been hop- 
ing for and looking forward to really 
did come through. . . . That’s fine. And 
now, what difference is it going to 
make in your way of living? Your first 
human impulse, no doubt, is to go out 
and buy some things you have been 
wanting for so long, provided of course 
they are available in this age of short- 
ages, and perhaps, after all, that would 
be the best thing you could do with 
the extra money, even if the new pur- 
chases were in the nature of luxuries. 
It is up to you to decide what use of 
your money will bring you most satis- 
faction. But may “WE” make one little 
suggestion. 

Before you pay out the added in- 
come, unless there are sheer necessi- 
ties to be met, try living on the old 
income for a further period of, say, 6 
months. Put the extra money in the 
credit union and build up for yourself 
that reserve you have always felt like 
you wanted. Then at the end of the 6 
months have another talk with your- 
self and decide whether spending or 
saving means more to you in joy of 
living. “WE” will abide by the results 
—but our guess is that you will still be 
coming out to the credit union office 
with your pass book each pay day, 
perhaps with even larger entries to be 
made on the left-hand side——Pana 
Crepit Unton News. 


—1.e.— 


Fortune or Misfortune 


Crepit . . . Credit is often the key 
which opens the door to opportunity. 
It is the element on which many a 
successful career has been based. To 
borrow is often the thrifty thing to do. 
The difficulty is that prior to the ad- 
vent of credit unions, no agency ex- 
isted which would take a constructive 
interest in the problems of the small 
borrower. Everyone who came to ad- 
vise him had something to sell him. 
The credit union seeks only to serve 
him as one of the members to whom 
the credit union belongs. The Credit 
Committee is a personal department 
of the credit union; it has the mem- 
bers’ interest at heart and seeks only 
to perform for him a good service. 
The credit union serves those who 
need credit at reasonable rates where 
no such credit resources are available. 
There is no more rugged example of 
the rugged individualist than the 
money lender who seeks a legal rate 
of from 30-36% to rates that make 
36% seem low by comparison. He 
trades on human misfortune; his pri- 
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mary asset is to be found in an eco- 
nomic urge on the part of the average 
of us to possess things, coupled with 
an inability to possess the so much 
desired things except by a use of 
usurious credit. The so-called loan 
shark seems to be an_ inevitable 
scourge on the human race in the 
cloak of a benefactor. He can be elimi- 
nated only by taking his business 
away from him and the credit union 
seeks to accomplish this in its sphere 
of service. So, “WE” ask you, do 
you want your credit union to grow 
bigger? I am sure that you do. Well, 
there is just one way that it can be 
done, and that is to put your dollars 
to work in your credit union, and keep 
some member from going to the high 
rate chargers.—PANa Crepir UNION 
NEws. 
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EARNINGS FACH WEEX 
AND 82 ASSURED OF 
“SECURITY IN THE 
FUTUKE 











From THE BEACON, published by the Buf- 
falo-Fairmont Creamery Federal Credit Union. 











in dividends. 
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DO YOU KNOW..... 


During the 12 months ending May 31, your Credit Union made 2263 

personal loans to its members totaling $599,437.23. These loans covered 

the purchase of cars, the purchase of home appliances, furniture purchases, | 

and the retirement of other loans made on less favorable terms. | 
| 
| 


The total cost of these loans to the members (including interest and all 
other charges) was $20,511.21. If these same loans had been made through 
some cf the other sources of such loans now being used by Credit Union 
members, the cost would have exceeded $61,000. The net saving to Credit 
Union members through this loan service was, therefore, over $40,000! 


Let’s take a specific example of one of these loans. A member 
purchased a used car for $1095 and paid $435 down. Financing 
the balance of $660 over 15 months through the Credit Union 
cost her $49.19. The charges for this same financing by the com- 
pany from whom she purchased the car would have been $148.80. 
The net saving to this member on this one transaction was $99.61. 


And Don’t Forget..... 


In addition to all of the above savings on loans that it makes to its members, 
the Credit Union last year paid out to these same members over $9000 


Why not consult your Credit Union the next time you 
have a loan problem or make an installment purchase. 


* 
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Gates Mutual Credit 
credit 


Union, Denver, 
unions offer members; 


Colorado, circular 
this is part of a continuing promotional program. 


highlights large savings 
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IT CAN BE DONE... 

But it takes a lot of cultivation of 
good habits. 

The first step is to save regularly 
on each payday in your credit union. 

See your credit treasurer 
about joining. saving. or borrowing. 


union 


(Mats available, see page 8) 


—1.e.— 


Many Ways To Serve 
Wuat Is Your Crepir UNION member- 
ship worth to you? Would it not be 
worth more if you used it more? 

There are many ways that your 
credit union can serve you, and serv- 
ice is what your elected officers and 
committees try to sell you. 

What are some of the many advan- 
tages of credit union membership? 

Thrift is the first aim. A thrifty per- 
son is generally in a position to cope 
with the financial problems of life. 
Thrift means a systematical saving of 
a part of your income for future emer- 
gencies. Your credit union is a safe 
and convenient place to save that part. 

There are other advantages in sav- 
ing in addition to building a nest egg. 
Your insurance comes due regularly— 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
and there is a saving in paying it an- 
nually. Take your annual premium, 
divide it by fifty-two and put the an- 
swer in your credit union every week, 
ard when the premium comes due, 
just ask your credit union treasurer 
for a check and your insurance is paid. 
This plan works for many things— 
taxes, interest, rent, new clothes, 
vacations and Christmas. 

There are many ways in which your 
credit union can help you to save. Do 
not think that you have to have sev- 
eral dollars in order to make a deposit 
in your share account. Make it 25c, 
50c, one dollar or any amount from 
one quarter up, but make it some- 
thing! 

If you happen to be one of those 
persons who would like to save but 
just cannot seem to make yourself do 
it—then borrow twenty-five, fifty or 
one-hundred dollars from your credit 
union and deposit it in your share ac- 
count. Then every week pay what the 
Credit Committee sets as the weekly 
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payment plus the interest. When your 
loan is paid you will have saved the 
amount you borrowed. The interest 
you paid will be partly offset by the 
dividend your share account has 
earned during the year. 

Twenty-five cents saved every week 
amounts to $13 at the end of the year 
—fifty cents amounts to $26—one dol- 
lar amounts to $52. In five years, $65 
—$130—and $260. In ten years, $130 
—$260—and $520, plus the dividends. 

Fairmont Creamery Connecticut 
Federal Credit Union. 


—1.€.— 


Our Aim 


MarcuHinc Service To Personal Needs 
is a basic credit union policy. Whether 
you have an emergency or opportu- 
nity, easy or complicated situation 
the same rule holds good. 

Our aim is to cooperate in any way 
that we can aid your interests. When 
credit is the answer to your need we 
want you to tell us about it. 

As your representatives we like you 
to call for credit union service, and 
believe you will find it most worth- 
while.—Revised from Crepir UNION 
News, Tropical Telco Federal Credit 
Union, Miami, Florida. 





Wise Men Say 
@ No one is so poor that he cannot 
give something at this season of the 
year. Hope, cheeriness and courage 
are far above rubies; sympathy, 
friendship and love, are beyond price. 
@ Kindness—a language which the 
dumb can speak, and the deaf can 
understand.—C. N. Bovee. 
@ What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
cation. Nothing but the first step to 
something better—Wendell Philléps. 
@ He who mistrusts most should be 
trusted least.—Theognis. 





WAS MY BLOOD PRESSURE UP? 

Doc thought I was incurable until 
1 got my all-in-one credit union loan. 

Now Doc thinks his new treatments 
are doing wonders. But confidentially 
the relief the credit union brought is 
the main cure. I recommend that you 
see the treasurer for any financial 
need. 


(Mats available, see page 8) 





bill? 








If you are thinking of borrowing money be sure to figure 
how much you will save by using your Credit Union's 


economical, convenient, confidential and speedy loan service 


How Much Cash 


It's easier than you think to arrange a personal loan from 
your Solar Credit Union—to take care of any emergency 
you may tace! 
A lawyers tee’ 
the money 


back while you earn through the year 


Your Solar Credit Union- 


“Always At Your Service’”’ 


Do You Need? 


Want to get out of debt? Pay a medical 
Let your Credit Union lend you 


and grant you easy terms for paying 








The Solar Credit Union of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, placed the above ad in the 


house organ of the company. 


Now is the time to build a better world through credit unions --Giese 








Why Life 


Insurance 


By Gene Cotterman 


IM WAS IN A FESTIVE MOOD 
when he placed a two-dollar bet 
on First-In to win the $20,000 

Mularky Derby. 

First-In won the race, and Jim’s 
$2 ticket was redeemed for $20, since 
the odds were 10-1 on the horse. 

Jim’s hunch had been right. He had 
gambled and won. 

The day of the race, Bill paid his 
life insurance premium, got in his car 
and was driving to the corner drug- 
store to purchase a package of cigar- 
ettes when he was involved in a fatal 
automobile accident. He, too, had 
gambled and won—or had he? 

Let us look more closely and see if 
we can draw a comparison between 
Jim and Bill. 

If First-In had not won the race, 
Jim’s $2 ticket would have been 
worthless. Jim had pursued a course 
of action accompanied by a high de- 
gree of uncertainty. If the horse loses 
the race, Jim loses his $2 and that’s all. 
On the other hand, Bill, in paying his 
insurance premium, is buying protec- 
tion. If he does not die during the term 
of his insurance, he hasn’t lost, for he 
gave money consideration and has re- 
ceived insurance protection in return. 
Let us delve deeper into this analogy. 
Suppose Jim does not bet on the horse 
race and Bill does not pay his life in- 
surance premium. The horse wins the 
race and Bill is killed in an automo- 
bile accident. Jim hasn’t really lost 
anything. How could he have lost 
something that he never had? Bill’s 
dependents however stand to lose 
financial support. In effect, Bill has 
gambled that he would not die. He 
really has lost. Actually, every man 
who does not purchase life insurance 
is gambling against insurmountable 
odds. He is wagering against a known 
fact—death. 

Life insurance is not a gamble. 
When a child is born, one thing is cer- 
tain; some day he will die. As life 
progresses, many people incur obliga- 
tions and accept responsibilities that 
would leave hardships and untended 
dependents. How can insurance on 
one’s life to protect dependents against 
dire conditions in the event that life 
were taken away be considered a 
gamble or an undesirable objective? 

Life insurance is a means through 
which people bind themselves together 
and each contributes a small sum of 
money periodically to make available 
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a sizable amount of money to the de- 
pendents of those participating mem- 
bers of the group who die. 

Life insurance only guarantees the 
law of average. It is astonishing with 
what precision the mortality tables 
give the average duration of human 
life. It is now a settled principle that 
the system of life insurance does not 
rest upon uncertain theories or vague 
speculation, but that it is reduced to 
an exact science. 


High Cost Investment Plans 

The general public has been flooded 
with volumes of propaganda on the 
merits of Limited Payment and En- 
dowment insurance. The propaganda 
describes at great length the values to 
be derived from Permanent or Level 
Premium insurance which becomes 
paid up or endows within a limited 
premium paying period. The effective- 
ness of this advertising program by 
commercial insurance companies is 
illustrated by the fact that CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society gets almost 
daily inquiries about 20 Payment Life 
or 20 Year Endowment or similar 
plans of Limited Payment insurance. 

Actually, any Level Premium insur- 
ance contains an overcharge. This fact 





} 1 Year 


5 Year 
Renewable Renewable 
Age Term Term 
36 $8.78 $9.09 
37 8.92 9.09 
38 9.09 9.09 
39 9.26 9.09 
40 9.75 9.09 
Total cost of 5 years of insurance: 
$45.80 $45.45 


The One Year Renewable Term 
column represents the cost of the in- 
surance from year to year. In order 
to obtain the advantage of a level pre- 
mium throughout the 5 year period, 
one must overpay the premium in the 
first 2 years, under the Five Year Re- 
newable Term plan, and this overpay- 
ment is offset in the last two years by 
an underpayment. The net cost for the 
entire 5 years is less under the Five 
Year Renewable Term plan, and the 
saving represents the interest allow- 
ance for the overpayment of premium 
in the early years. In order for the in- 
sured to realize this saving, he must 
live throughout the 5 year period. If 
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is illustrated in the following table: 





Gene Cotterman is assistant actuary 
for the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 


he dies prior to the end of the 5th year, 
he has overpaid his premium; the 
overpayment is small, but neverthe- 
less it does exist. In the case of Or- 
dinary Life Insurance where the pre- 
mium is overpaid in the early years 
to build up a cash reserve to take care 
of the high premiums in later years, 
the insured is actually carrying his 
own insurance for the amount of his 
cash reserve. For example, at the end 
of the 5th year, the cash value of the 
policy is $84.09. If he were to die at the 
end of the 5th year, his estate would 
receive $1,000, of which $915.91 would 
represent insurance and $84.09 would 
represent the cash value of the policy, 
so he actually was insured for only 


$915.91. A man at age 36 who took out 


Cash Value of 
Ordinary O. L. Policy End 

Life of Policy Year 
$21.93 1 $ 2.35 
21.93 2 22.26 
21.93 3 42.53 
21.93 4 63.14 
21.93 5 84.09 
$109.65 $84.09 


an Ordinary Life policy would over- 
pay his premium for nearly 20 years 
before the cost of One Year Renew- 
able Term insurance would begin to 
be more than the actual premium he 
was paying. At that time, the reserve 
would be used to meet any premium 
deficiency. He would have to live to be 
age 96 before he would use up all of 
his accumulated reserve. 

In cases of Endowment and Limited 
Payment insurance, the overpayment 
of premium is much more than under 
the Ordinary Life plan of insurance, 
because the premium paying period is 
reduced to 20 or 30 years and the 
gross amount of premium to be paid 
is the amount that would normally be 
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paid for Term insurance from the in- 
sured’s attained age to age 96 less any 
interest allowance. Persons who die 
during the time they are purchasing 
their Limited Payment or Endowment 
policy actually are carrying a sizeable 
portion of their own insurance. 

From the preceding discussion, it 
would appear that we see no value in 
any insurance other than One Year 
Renewable Term. Such is not the case, 
for it will be pointed out that there 
are definite advantages in paying a 
level premium. It is not the thought, 
however, that one would ever be jus- 
tified in paying for Endowment o1 
Limited Payment insurance because 
these types have departed almost en- 
tirely from the basic concept of insur- 
ance and have become plans of invest- 
ment and self-insurance. It can be 
shown that the Ordinary Life policy 
through its flexible settlement options 
and liberal cash values, paid-up insur- 
ance values, and extended term insur- 
ance values will accomplish the ends 
of these other types of insurance and 
at a favorable cost comparison. 


Premiums All of My Life 


The statement “I don’t want to pay 
for insurance all of my life,” is posed 
hundreds of times daily. The conclu- 
sion is that one should purchase Lim- 
ited Payment insurance. People do not 
object to paying for Fire insurance or 
Automobile insurance on a term basis, 
and in fact there would likely be quite 
a wall of opposition against insuring a 
building against fire damage for the 
life of the building. The premium in 
a case such as this could conceivably 
exceed the replacement cost of such a 
building. A thinking person would be 
correct in turning “thumbs down” on 
this type of proposition. Why is there 
not a similar wall of opposition against 
similar lump sum purchases of life in- 
surance? The only difference between 
the two analogies is the object being 
insured, which in one instance is prop- 
erty and the other is life. The only an- 
swer which can be made to this ques- 
tion is that the enormous trend toward 
purchase of Endowment and Limited 
Payment insurance is a result of a 
vigorous advertising campaign of com- 
mercial insurance companies. The 
commercial insurance company is 
anxious to have these large cash re- 
serves to invest and reinvest. The 
agent’s best commissions come on 
these types of insurance. Term insur- 
ance contains no premium overcharge 
and therefore leaves a company no 
cash reserve to “play with’; conse- 
quently, the agent’s commission has 
been reduced to a minimum on Term 
insurance. Why would an agent push 
sales of Term insurance? The answer 
here is simply that he does not. 
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Cost Comparisons 

Let us draw a comparison between 
the cost of an Ordinary Life policy of 
CUNA Mutual and a 20 Payment Life 
policy which might be issued by a 
commercial insurance company. At 
age 35, the annual premium for the 
average 20 Payment Life policy for 
$1,000 is around $38. There will be 20 
equal payments of $38 each or a total 
of $760. For this premium, the insured 
has $1,000 of life insurance during the 
time he is paying premiums and at the 
end of the 20 years, the cash value of 
the policy is large enough to purchase 
$1,000 of insurance for the rest of his 
life. $1,000 of Term insurance for 20 
years, figuring 20 One Year Renew- 
able Term premiums from age 35 
through age 54, would cost $237.87 
with CUNA Mutual, but at the end of 
the 20 years there would be no cash 
value. If this person at age 35 were 
to purchase $1,776 worth of Ordinary 
Life insurance with CUNA Mutual, at 
an annual premium cost of $37.47, the 
cash value of such a policy after 20 
annual premiums would be large 
enough to purchase $1,000 of insurance 
for life. Thus, for a smaller premium 
cost, he will have $1,776 of insurance 
protection during the 20 years he is 
purchasing it and then at the end of 
the 20 years his paid-up whole life in- 
surance value is $1,000, the same as 
the 20 Payment Life plan. 

An examination of the cost of En- 
dowment insurance produces a more 
startling discovery. A 20 Year Endow- 
ment policy for $1,000 purchased from 
the average commercial insurance 
company for you at age 35 would cost 
about $51 annually. For 20 annual pre- 
miums of $51, or a total of $1,020, you 
have $1,000 of life insurarce for 20 
years and at the end of the 20 years 
you have a $1,000 cash value which 
may be withdrawn on request. The 
cost of $1,000 Term insurance for 20 
years as calculated above would be 
$237.87, which means that your net 
overpayment in premiums would be 
about $782.13. If at the end of the 20 
years, you die, your heirs would re- 
ceive $1,000 from your Endowment in- 
surance. If you had purchased Term 
insurance for 20 years with CUNA 
Mutual and deposited the overpay- 
ment of premium with your credit 





I Am Your Credit Union 


I make it possible for you and 
others to... 
Own your own resources 
Use your own resources 
Build your own resources 
Help yourselves 
Serve each other. 











to the blind, and feet was I to the lame.—Job. 


union, your heirs, at your death at 
the end of the 20th year, would receive 
$1,000 from your life insurance; they 
would have the $782.13 which would 
represent your accumulated premium 
savings; and if your credit union had 
Life Savings insurance your share 
balance would be doubled and the to- 
tal possible benefits to your heirs 
would have been $2,564.26. 

Analyses have been drawn between 
CUNA Mutual’s Ordinary Life insur- 
ance policy and commercial com- 
panies’ 20 Payment Life, Life Paid Up 
at Age 65, 20 Year Endowment and 
Endowment at age 65, and in every in- 
stance the Ordinary Life policy will 
work to an advantage for the policy- 
holder and substantially the same in- 
surance need has been met. 

The advantage of a Level Premium 
policy such as the Ordinary Life pol- 
icy is this: it allows a person to build 
a cash reserve on his policy during the 
early years which can be used to offset 
higher costs of insurance at the ad- 
vanced ages. A man’s earning capacity 
and his insurance program may be 
such that he can now pay a portion 
of his later insurance expenses at 
which time his earning capacity may 
be somewhat reduced. Also, by proper 
application of the liberal settlement 
options, cash values and paid-up in- 
surance values, the Ordinary Life pol- 
icy may be utilized to meet the pur- 
poses of Limited Payment and Endow- 
ment insurance. 


Planning a Program 


The basic purpose of life insurance 
is to protect your dependents against 
the hardships that would follow in the 
event of your death. It has been 
pointed out that treatment of the basic 
life insurance formula has developed 
numerous plans of.insurance, many of 
which have completely strayed from 
the original concept of life insurance. 

In setting up an insurance program 
for oneself, the following questions 
need to be considered and all are 
based on the fundamental purpose of 
life insurance which is to protect your 
dependents against financial difficul- 
ties in the event of your death. 

1. What annual income would your 
dependents need in the event of your 
death at the present time? 

2. What average balance is due 
creditors? 

3. What amount of money do you 
wish to provide for the education or 
business ventures of your children? 

4. What amount of money do you 
wish to set aside as burial expense? 
In deciding upon an answer to the first 
question, you need to consider your 
present annual income. If you are 
presently earning $2,500 annually, it 
is conceivable that your dependents 
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could live comfortably on less, since 
you will no longer be a current ex- 
pense in the event of your death. It 
will probably not be possible for you 
to carry enough insurance to provide 
funds for the entire lives of your de- 
pendents. 

In answer to the second question, 
you need to consider your home mort- 
gage, balance due on your automobile, 
or other debts which will tend to work 
a hardship on your dependents. You 
need to carry enough insurance to 
liquidate these debts in the event of 
your death. 


You will probably not be able to 
completely defray the expenses of a 
college education for your children, 
and in fact it may not be your wish 
to do this. A basic sum of $250 or $400 
per year for each year of higher edu- 
cation could be supplemented by 
working or by a scholarship or both, 
and in this manner the goal of a col- 
lege education would be attained. If 
your child does not wish to go to col- 
lege, then the funds can be used for 
giving him a stake in his business 
venture. 


The last question is probably the 
most easily answered. Usually a fixed 
sum of $500 to $1,000 can be consid- 
ered adequate. 


Types of Insurance 


The selection of the type of insur- 
ance to purchase is the next consider- 
ation. From the foregoing discussion 
and comparison of types of insurance, 
it has been pointed out that Renew- 
able Term insurance is the best buy 
for your money. In this type of insur- 
ance you pay only for the protection 
you receive and your budget is not 
“ham-strung” with premium over- 
charges. Ordinary Life insurance will 
have a definite place in your program. 
Since the main virtue of Ordinary Life 
insurance is to let the insared offset 
the higher premiums at the later ages 
by building a cash reserve in the early 
part of his life, the manner in which 
to ascertain the amount of Ordinary 
Life insurance to include in an insur- 
ance program would be to answer the 
following question: “What will be my 
insurance need at age 65?” Age 65 is 
an arbitrary figure and it was chosen 
because that is the point where CUNA 
Mutual stops writing Renewable Term 
insurance. It is no small problem to try 
to anticipate one’s insurance need so 
far in advance; however, there are a 
number of considerations which will 
throw some light on the situation. 
Funeral and possible medical or hos- 
pital expenses attending your death 
must be provided for in this type of 
insurance. You should consider your 
savings and reduce your total cash 
need by the amount of your savings. 
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At this point, you should ask yourself 
this very blunt question: “What is my 
present savings balance?” If you must 
admit that you have none, you should 
take a definite step toward systematic 
savings. Savings and insurance pro- 
tection go hand in hand in determin- 
ing your initial and your revised in- 
surance program planning. Your fam- 
ily, with the exception of your widow, 
will have grown away from the need 
of your support. Your widow may be 
eligible for social security benefits, 
railroad retirement benefits or other 
similar old age assistance plans of re- 
tirement. You should have your home 
paid for at this point in life. 

By summing up these considera- 
tions, you may be surprised to find 
that your insurance need at age 65 is 
not a very large figure. This will be 
the amount of Ordinary Life insur- 
ance that you should carry. If it is 
your thought that you want a paid-up 
insurance policy at age 65 so that you 
may stop paying premiums at that 
point, you should investigate CUNA 
Mutual’s paid-up insurance values on 
its Ordinary Life policy. It is possible 
to buy insurance from CUNA Mutual 
and after a limited premium paying 
period, receive a paid-up policy. 

The major part of your insurance 
program will consist of Renewable 
Term insurance. The term that you 
select will be dependent upon the need 
you are satisfying. To provide funds 
to liquidate a home mortgage of $6,000 
to run for 15 years which will be re- 
duced in principal by $400 each year, 
you should carry Fifteen Year Re- 
newable Term insurance and renew 
your policy each year for the then out- 
standing balance due on the mortgage. 
For example, the first year you pur- 
chase $6,000 of insurance, and this will 
be renewed at the end of the first year 
for $5,600 which is the then outstand- 
ing balance due on the mortgage. One 
important consideration a'so is the 
provision for current debts which you 
have incurred in normal living, such 
as the balance due on your refriger- 
ator or other home appliances which 
you are paying for on the installment 





OOF! OOF! 
It’s great to have a little consider- 
ation when you get in a bad deal. 
Don’t just laugh at me. Other folks 
get kicked around too, and they find 
the credit union treasurer understands 
and treats them pretty swell. 


(Mats available, see page 8) 
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plan or the installment purchase of 
your automobile. All of these “short- 
term” loans should be secured through 
your credit union which should carry 
Loan Protection insurance for you. 
This point cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. The credit union member 
whose credit union carries Loan Pro- 
tection insurance stands head and 
shoulders over the individual who 
borrows elsewhere and then must plar 
his insurance program to allow foi 
these debts. The credit union member 
borrows from his credit union and his 
insurance program is automatically 
adjusted. 

Your plan for savings needs to be 
considered, as the amount of your 
savings will directly affect the amount 
of insurance you will need to carry. If 
it is your thought that you would like 
an Endowment, don’t fail to investi- 
gate the possibilities available to you 
through your savings in your share 
account with your credit union. You 
will be money ahead to purchase 
Term insurance and save the differ- 
ence between the cost of Term insur- 
ance and the cost of an Endowment 
with a commercial company. If your 
credit union has Life Savings insur- 
ance, you will have more insurance 
aside from your more favorable cash 
position. 


An Illustrative Case 


The following information can be 
taken from an insurance information 
sheet that is filled out and sent to 
CUNA Mutual for insurance counsel- 
ing. 

John Doe—aged 30 

Ellen Doe—aged 27 

Charles Doe—aged 4 

Jane Doe—aged 2 

Present annual income $2,700. 

Home mortgage (due in 15 years) 
$3,000. 

Purchasing new automobile (pres- 
ently owing $400). 

Stable employment with average 
chance of advancement. Has worked 
at present job 5 years. 

Savings—$250. 

Desires to provide some money to 
aid in education of each child in event 
he dies before providing same himself. 


QUESTION: If John Doe were to 
die tomorrow, what program of insur- 
ance would adequately provide for his 
dependents? 

FACTS: It will be at least 16 years 
before the children will no longer be 
a burden to Mrs. Doe; however, after 
4 years Mrs. Doe will be able to take 
at least part-time employment when 
Jane starts to school. There would be 
funeral expenses and possibly medical 
expenses attending Doe’s death. His 
home mortgage and auto loan would 
need to be retired. His dependents 
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would be entitled to the following 
benefits under the social security act. 
His widow and two children will re- 
ceive $64 per month until Charles is 
18, and after that date and up to the 
time Jane is 18 they will receive $46 
per month. 

SOLUTION: John calculated his 
need for insurance at age 65 at $1,000. 
The minimum social security benefits 
to him and his wife when they are 65 
would be $68 per month, and at his 
death she would receive $34 per 
month. He will have his home paid for, 
so there will be no rent to pay. He fig- 
ures that his savings and social se- 
curity along with the $1,000 of insur- 
ance in case of his death will provide 
for his widow to her death. He doesn’t 
want to pay premiums after age 65, so 
he consults CUNA Mutual and finds 
that if he takes out $1,300 of Ordinary 
Life now, at age 65 the policy will have 
a paid-up insurance value of $1,000. 

To provide insurance for the mort- 
gage loan, he takes out a Fifteen Year 
Renewable Term policy for $3,000 
which will be renewed annually for 
the amount due on the mortgage. He 
has borrowed the money to buy his 
car from his credit union, which car- 
ries Loan Protection insurance with 
CUNA Mutual, so he doesn’t concern 
himself with trying to adjust his pro- 
gram for this obligation. He figures if 
he should die at an early date the 
amount of Ordinary Life insurance 
that he has will pay his burial ex- 
penses and any medical expenses at- 
tending his death and leave about 
$500 to help his family over the re-ad- 
justment period. He realizes that he 
can’t afford enough insurance to pro- 
vide for his wife and family to their 
death. He must make some provision 
for their livelihood until his children 
are of school age and his wife can take 
at least part-time employment. He 
calculates $75 per month for 4 years, 
“at which time his daughter will be of 
schol age, would provide minimum 
expense money, so he takes out a One 
Year Renewable Term policy for 
$3,600, which will be renewed annual- 
ly for $900 less. This would be supple- 
mented by the $64 monthly social 
security benefit payment which would 
give the wife and children a monthly 
income of $139. Then last, he takes 
out-+two Fifteen Year Renewable Term 


policies for $1,000 each to aid in his 
children’s education. He knows that 
$1,000 won’t completely do the job, 
but he feels that with that much help, 
his children can work and manage to 
get their schooling. Let us sum up his 
insurance program. All policies are 
calculated including premium waiver 
for disability. 


Example From Chart Below 


The chart has been projected for 
only four years, but it can easily be 
worked out further. No insurance pro- 
gram should be considered adequate 
for life without frequent review and 
probably adjustments to meet new 
circumstances. The Doe’s may have 
another child. He may have a salary 
increase, or reduction, which could 
affect his ability to purchase insur- 
ance. A death in the family would 
alter his insurance needs. If his needs 
did not change for the four years 
charted above, his widow would be 
fairly well provided for in the event 
of his death within the four years. 

His total premium expense in any 
one year is less than 5% of his annual 
salary; in fact, for nearly $10,000 of 
protection in the first year he is pay- 
ing only $2 per week. 


Group Discussions 

Another approach in solving insur- 
ance problems is through coordinated 
group discussions conducted by the 
credit union. 

Sid Pyper of the Telephone Em- 
ployees Credit Union of Hamilton, 
Ontario, has written a resume of his 
credit union’s approach to solving in- 
surance problems, and his account fol- 
lows: 

“A couple of years ago our Board 
of Directors appointed an Insurance 
Information Committee and adver- 
tised this fact through the credit 
union’s paper. One or two policies 
were placed with CUNA Mutual as a 
result of individual effort by one or 
two officers, but no organized action 
was taken. Then one of the members 
who had taken out a policy decided 
there was more to this thing than ap- 
peared on the surface. He read a book 
on insurance borrowed from the credit 
union treasurer. He rounded up an- 
other member who had previously 


been in the insurance game and who 
thought along the same lines—that in- 
surance should be bought for the sake 
of insurance, and savings be placed 
elsewhere. The two went into a huddle 
to plan a campaign. By their advice 
several other members placed insur- 
ance with CUNA Mutual. Someone 
threw in the suggestion that the same 
amount of breath expended to con- 
vince one person might sell a good 
many persons if they could all be as- 
sembled together at the same time. So 
a meeting was arranged and adver- 
tised under the heading, “What Do 
You Know About Life Insurance?’ 
About twenty people turned up at this 
meeting, all interested in insurance 
as it affected their budget. The meet- 
ing was shorn of formalities. The 
chairman merely announced his pur- 
pose and turned the meeting over to 
a chosen lecturer. With the aid of a 
blackboard and chalk, he briefly out- 
lined a simple plan of insurance and 
savings in separate accounts and com- 
pared the costs with high-priced com- 
bination policies. Then followed a 
question period. Before the meeting 
closed, the chairman called on Gordon 
Smith, CUNA manager for Canada. 
who gave us an outline of the history 
of CUNA Mutual and sold us on its 
soundness and program of service. 
Other meetings have since been held 
and have been well attended. We are 
pleased with the results, but do not in- 
tend to rest on our oars. We have 
proved that our members are inter- 
ested in insurance if properly pre- 
sented, and that they like the CUNA 
Mutual approach to the problem. Our 
members have learned that we are not 
insurance salesmen, that we are not 
going to make any commission out of 
the advice we give. People who would 
not bare their personal problems be- 
fore an insurance salesman have with- 
out hesitation thrown a half dozen 
policies on the table and asked to have 
them analyzed. They are in no way 
bound to follow our advice, but in a 
large number of cases we know they 
have acted profitably. Not all came to 
the meeting blindly believing. Some 
came with the announced purpose of 
proving us wrong, but went away con- 
vinced otherwise. That is the way it 
should be. Only by questions and dis- 


Money Needed 


To Provide 

Bal. Owing Subsistence 
on Education Permanent Until Wife Total Total 
Mortgage Cost Funds Cost Insurance Cost Can Work Cost Insurance Cost 
1947 3000 $29.01 2000 $19.34 1300 $24.30 3600 $31.93 9900 $104.58 
1948 2800 27.64 2000 19.34 1300 24.30 2700 24.27 8800 95.55 
1949 2600 26.26 2000 19.34 1300 24.30 1800 16.43 7700 86.33 
1950 2400 24.85 2000 1934 1300 24.30 900 8.36 6600 76.85 
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cussions can a man sell himself on the 
value of anything.” 


Solving Individual Problems 


Recently a prospective member of 
CUNA Credit Union asked what 
CUNA Mutual could do to help her 
with an insurance problem. A few 
questions soon revealed that she was 
carrying a high cost industrial policy 
on which the agent collected monthly 
premiums of $3. For this premium, she 
was receiving $2,100 of protection, 
which at age 65 would revert to a 
paid-up policy of $1,000. The lady was 
married and was just working until 
such time as she and her husband 
could accumulate funds to purchase 
a home. It was quickly pointed out 
that $36 a year would purchase $2637 
of Ordinary Life insurance with 
CUNA Mutual which after 14 years 
would have a paid-up insurance value 
of $998.50. If she would spend $3 per 
month to purchase insurance from 
CUNA Mutual, she would have $537 
more insurance protection, and instead 
of paying premiums for 45 years to 
guarantee a paid-up policy of $1,000, 
she would need to pay premiums for 
14 years to receive a paid-up policy 
for nearly $1,000. The premium sav- 
ing at $3 per month for 31 years 
would amount to $1,116. Further con- 
versation revealed that she was sold 
the $2,100 policy on the basis that she 
thought she could afford $3 per month 
as premium and no attention had been 
focused on her true insurance need. 
Her purpose in buying insurance orig- 
inally had been to provide burial 
funds in the event of her death. It was 
then revealed that $990 of Ordinary 
Life purchased at her age, 20 years, 
would guarantee her a paid-up policy 
of $500 after 20 years and that the 
annual cost would be $14, including 
disability premium waiver. 

As a result of our conference, this 
girl joined the Cuna Credit Union, 
took out $990 of Ordinary Life in- 
surance, and authorized a payroll de- 
duction of $3 per month, the amount 
she had originally deemed she could 
spend on life insurance. At the end of 
one year, she had $36 in her share ac- 
count, of which $14 was earmarked 
for the payment of her annual insur- 
ance premium, leaving her a clear 
savings of $22, which was matched 
dollar for dollar with Life Savings 
insurance. 


The avenues which were open to 
this member to help solve an insur- 
ance problem are open to all affiliated 
credit union members. The fact that 
this all took place in the Home Office 
does not mean that she received any 
special attention that is not available 
to any member who will write to the 
Life Department of CUNA Mutual 
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Insurance Society and pose his insur- 
ance problem. 


Conclusion 


To conclude this discussion on life 
insurance, a statement made by Ben- 
jamin Franklin is reprinted here: 

“A policy of life insurance is the 
oldest and safest mode of making cer- 
tain provision for one’s family. It is a 
strange anomaly that men should be 
careful to insure their houses, their 
ships, their merchandise, and yet neg- 
lect to insure their lives, surely the 
most important of all to their families, 
and more subject to loss.” 


Story from Puerto Rico 


EstHer Se1yo from Puerto Rico in- 
cluded the Credit Union National 
Association in Madison in her trip to 
attend a 4H Club conference in Chica- 
go. She works for the Department of 
Cooperatives in the Extension Service 
of the University of Puerto Rico; and 
is vice-president of the University 
employees credit union. Though she 
asked a lot of questions, we also 
gathered a story from her. 

The credit union act was passed in 
a special session of the legislature 
last July. It was based on the Nova 
Scotia and United States Federal 
Credit Union Act. Prior to its passage 
about 35 credit unions were organized 
as voluntary societies without legal 
standing. About 10 credit unions are 
now registered under the new law, 
and the remaining 25 will likely regis- 
ter as they receive information and 
obtain aid in preparing the required 
forms. 

The oldest credit union is in a store 
called “The New York Department 
Store.” It was formed about 5 years 
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ago, after some members had read 
credit union leaflets from the states. 

The impetus of present activity 
started when the University of Puerto 
Rico invited Rev. Joseph McDonald of 
St. Francis Xavier University of An- 
tigonish, Nova Scotia, to lecture on 
cooperatives. Following his visit the 
government sent a commission to 
Nova Scotia and some states to ob- 
serve cooperatives and credit unions. 
The first cooperative law, passed about 
1944, was based on the Nova Scotia 
act and District of Columbia Coopera- 
tive Act. 

It provided for a Division of Coop- 
eratives, which employs 8 men and 2 
women as field workers. This depart- 
ment is translating and preparing 
mimeograph bulletins on credit unions 
as an informational service. 

The University Employees Credit 
Union is the largest. It was formed 
about 15 months ago. The assets grew 
to $17,000 the first year and over $39,- 
000 in loans was granted. 

Most of the credit unions are among 
farmers. The farms average about 342 
acres in size. The common crops are 
sugar cane, coffee, and tobacco. A few 
credit unions are among women who 
work in home industries—making hats 
for example. Also a few credit unions 
serve factory workers. 

There are problems that slow up 
progress. The common level of educa- 
tion is little above the second grade. 
Little opportunity was given for in- 
dividual development when the land 
was owned by large estates. The pres- 
ent government is breaking up these 
estates and is seeking to increase the 
productive power and living standards 
of the people. 


Reason to be Proud 


Tue New York Municipal Credit Un- 
ion received the following in a letter 
from Rev. J. McGinley, S.J., whose 
father was director of their credit 
union from its organization in 1916 
to retirement. 


“Your letter of July Ist has given 
my Brother and myself very great 
consolation. Please thank the Board of 
Directors. 

I was six when the Municipal Credit 
Union was incorporated. My Brother 
was a tremendous ten. Both of us have 
heard about it since that time, and 
gradually learned to appreciate the 
logical, almost to-be-expected place 
it had in my Father’s life. He talked 
about it often, he used it more than a 
few times as an illustration of what 
men can do for men in financial mat- 
ters when they remember human 
values, and he was very proud of its 
success.” 


to May 1 1s 








Among Indians “North of 54” 


By Reverend Ian J. Harvey 


Mr. F. W. Miller, manager of the 
Credit Union Federation of Manitoba, 
writes: “Cross Lake, Manitoba, is ap- 
proximately sixty miles north of Nor- 
way House. ‘North of 54’ might be the 
better description. It is an Indian set- 
tlement and can only be reached by 
canoe after leaving the boat ‘Kenora’ 
at Norway House. Needless to say, 
once there it would be a long time 
before could get: out. It goes 
without saying too, that many of the 
people have never seen a street car or 
attended a movie house. This modern 
world just ‘isn’t,’ so far as they are 
concerned. 

“Reverend Ian J. Harvey is the 
United Church missionary in charge. 
He is a young man, Winnipeg born, 
married, with three children. His first 
post, where he spent two years, was at 
Oxford House, 150 miles north of Nor- 
way House. He is just starting his 
fourth year at his present post and is 
intensely interested in Indian work. 
He is ably assisted by his wife, the 
former Jean Freeman, daughter of 
Professor Freeman, Dean of Theology 
at United College. 

“In addition to preaching the gospel, 
dispensing government medicines and 
all the other work so necessary in a 
northern outpost such as this, Mr. 
Harvey has taken time out to organize 
a credit union. Sensing a real story, we 
wrote to Mr. Harvey and received the 
following.” 


BOUT two and a half years ago, 
A after reading Bertram Fow- 
ler’s book “The Lord Helps 
Those—” and Dr. M. M. Coady’s book 
“Masters of Their Own Destinies,” I 
became convinced of what I had sus- 
pected for a long time; that the solu- 
tion to many of the problems among 
our northern Indians, both economic 
and social, lay in the co-operative sys- 
tem. I also saw that the place to start 
was with the problem of credit. Due 
to past trading methods the Indians 
have been educated into a chronic 
dependence upon credit. Before start- 
ing out either to trap or to fish, he 
wants “debt.” He pays no interest as 
such for credit; but to those with eyes 
to see, the price he pays for such 
favors is high. Prices at the stores are 
marked up higher than outside, espe- 
cially in the dry-goods and hardware 
lines; and of course, once he needs or 
takes debt he is morally bound to deal 
with the one who stakes him, even 
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one 


though he might be able to get lower 
priced goods elsewhere. At first sight, 
a co-op store would seem to be the 
thing most needed; but to start one be- 
fore the credit problems of the people 
are solved would be fatal. The other 
traders would either slash prices tem- 
porarily or else cut off the credit of 
anyone dealing with the co-op; prob- 
ably both; and that would be the end 
of our venture. So a credit union it 
would have to be; a place where they 
could begin to solve their own credit 
problems; and a place where a start 
could be made at building up a fund 
of capital which eventually might be 
used to start some other co-op enter- 
prises, such as a store. 

Like Father Tomkins, in Nova Sco- 
tia, I began to go around putting the 
co-op bee in people’s bonnets every 
time they gave me a chance. Fortu- 
nately, it did not take long to strike 
fire. I had concrete examples of what 
could be done if we’d only stick to- 
gether. In that connection, I might say 
that I received a great deal of help and 
encouragement from the Antigonish 
people through Dr. Coady, from John 
Ward and also the Saskatchewan Co- 
op people. Without them, I doubt 
whether things would have gone for- 
ward as they did. 


We Plugged Away 

Just two years ago I preached a ser- 
mon on the problem of helping people 
financially the Christian way and 
called a meeting to discuss the possi- 
bilities of a credit union. Fifteen peo- 
ple attended; and enough of these 
were interested to make us decide to 
start a study group preliminary ‘to 
starting a credit union itself. Difficul- 
ties galore beset us. The only litera- 
ture available for study was in Eng- 
lish and even that was, in most cases, 
too difficult to be read by those of our 
group who could read English at all. 
Then too, all discussion meetings had 
to be interpreted back and forth in 
both Cree and English. And lastly, 








If you want opportunity you must make it. 


those interested had to miss a meeting 
every so often because they could not 
always be in from their traplines at 
the right time. However, we plugged 
away and managed by summer to have 
got over the general idea of the whole 
enterprise to about two dozen people 


"Go Ahead Anyway” 

Having got that far, we got the go- 
ahead from Mr. Ward and set about 
organizing the credit union itself. It 
was a bad time to do so, from one point 
of view. The Credit Union Act has 
just been revised and we could not 
get application papers drawn up in 
accordance with the new act, for a 
considerable time. However, Mr. Fros- 
sais finally told us to start collecting 
money on shares anyway: which we 
did. That was last October. 

By February, we were ready to 
take the next step, that of setting up 
committees, but still no application 
forms available. Once more we were 
given the “go ahead anyway” sign, so 
we set up business as an unincorpo- 
rated credit union and since then we 
have been going full speed ahead. We 
now have 49 members, almost $600 in 
cash, and have loaned out to date some 
$650 to some 37 persons. $350 or 22 
loans have been repaid. That should 
give you some idea of how things are 
progressing—that, plus the fact that 
we have at last got our letters patent 
and are now functioning as a duly in- 
corporated body. 


Character Values 

But to me, pleasing as these indi- 
cations of progress towards our mate- 
rial goals are, they are not the things 
that make me most thankful. The 
character-values which are now be- 
ginning to show themselves in the 
members are such that even if the 
credit union were to fold up tomorrow, 
I would still be glad we have given 
the idea a try. Here are some of the 
things I have in mind. 

First, the Indian is reputed to be 
both a spendthrift and a poor risk. 
We are proving through concrete ex- 
perience that, given leadership, oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, the Indian 
can become both thrifty and reliable. 
Granted that all those in the union 
may not be that yet; but all are begin- 
ning to see the values of such quali- 
ties and a real spirit is gradually tak- 
ing hold, especially of those on com- 
mittees, which eventually should bring 
about a change in the tardy ones. Such 





educational values are not to be 
laughed at. 

Then there is the matter of demo- 
cratic methods and principles. In the 
union, the members are getting their 
first taste of such principles as applied 
to certain fields. In organization af- 
fairs, women have no vote; but in our 
credit union, not only do they vote. 
but they also have two representatives 
on committees. The secret ballot, the 
keeping of proper records, the proper 
handling of meetings, all these they 
are seeing for the first time; and al- 
ready a carry-over into other group 
affairs is beginning to take place. 
Then, too, in the past, all too often, 
when Indian and white man have gone 
into some activity together, it has been 
taken for granted that the latter 
should boss the former; but once more 
the credit union is showing “a better 
way.” Our president, and in fact all 
committee members excepting myself, 
are Indians. I was chosen to manage 
the business, not because of my color, 
but because of interest and knowledge 
in co-ops. Whether white or brown, 
the manager will be selected on the 
basis of ability and not on the basis 
of color: again, a new experience in 
democracy. 

Our credit union has cut across the 
Catholic-Protestant line which all too 
often has divided the community in 
the past. Those who started the credit 
union decided that it should be run on 
a community rather than a denomina- 
tional basis. We have been glad to see 
this take place, for we believe it is 
what the community needs. And the 
people are beginning to see that too, 
which is good. 


More Problems to Wrestle 


We are also working on putting the 
by-laws into simple English and Cree, 
. which, when they are finished, we in- 
tend to distribute among our members. 
The need for literature and_ other 
forms of education is great; but given 
time, we'll get there. Meantime we are 
growing together by wrestling with 
our common problems and are becom- 
ing ever more convinced that in co- 
operation we have the key which will 
open the door to the solution of many 
of the most pressing problems of the 
north. 


@ Business Week for September 6 
points out that “present business ac- 
tivity shows up better when measured 
in dollars than it does in terms of 
manufacturing activity.” 


@ In a recent year in the U. S., the 
richest nation on earth, for every $100 
and every 100 people: 2 had $30 each: 
33 had $1.08 each; and 65 had 7c each. 
—Nat G. Long, Putpir PREACHING. 
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All Borrower’s Save 


at Arrow S. 


Credit Union 


by Marion F. Grecory 


(In the October Brince on page 14 
you were given a report of a Sas- 
katchewan study in which 58 percent 
of share holders held only 3 percent 
of the shares. Here is an answer from 
the Arrow S. Credit Union at East St. 
Louis, Illinois.) 


UR CREDIT UNION ss started 

operations during April 1933, and 
had a very rapid growth. By Decem- 
ber 31st of that year we had assets of 
more than $20,000. Our loan policy 
was liberal; all of the available cash 
was out on loans; our credit union 
services were well advertised to the 
potential members; and we thought 
the members were making good use 
of their credit union. In making a sur- 
vey of our credit union stockholders, 
we found that 5 percent of our share- 
holders owned 56 percent of the stock 
in the credit union. This meant that 
we had a small group of large share- 
holders and another group who were 
borrowers and saved no money. We 
realized then that we had done just 
one half of our job. 


50c Per Week 


We discussed the matter at great 
length in our board meetings and de- 
cided that each person who made a 
loan in the credit union should be re- 
quired to save at least fifty cents each 
week. This, we felt was merely asking 
them to save part of the money that 
the credit union saved for them in 
lower interest charges. The plan met 
with some opposition at first, but not 
too much. It did not decrease our 
loan demand, nor do we feel that it 
caused our members to borrow else- 
where. Gradually the members built 
up their share accounts until they be- 
came proud of their accomplishments, 
many then gradually increased their 
weekly savings. This was all done by 
personal contact by the credit union 
employees, as we do not have payroll 
deductions. Whenever loans were re- 
financed the borrowers were encour- 
aged to leave their share accounts in- 
tact and continue to save. This was 
easy to do because we carry Life Sav- 
ings insurance and it is certainly a 
good talking point against a person 
withdrawing money. 

The results of this program were 
better than anticipated. Our mem- 
bers have savings but do not with- 
draw them when they need funds. 
They borrow, using their shares as 
collateral. More than 50 percent of 
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our outstanding loans at present are 
covered by share accounts. During 
the war, our loan balances held up 
unusually well. On September Ist, 
1941, outstanding loans were $287,000, 
and the lowest balance during the war 
was $200,000. We attribute this to our 
plan of saving and to life savings in- 
surance. 

Recently Cuna Mutual paid a claim 
that shows the results of our efforts. 
One of our members, who, in the be- 
ginning was a constant borrower with 
many wage assignments, passed away 
several months ago. His share account 
was $906 and he had a loan of $768. 
His family received $1,812 and a paid 
up receipt on his loan. 

We can help our members through 
a lot of hardships and help them to 
have more of the luxuries of life, but 
we have accomplished little, unless, in 
the end, our members have saved 
something and have a share account 
to show for it. 


Perseverance 


A Monkey named Charlie which lives 
in the Baltimore Zoo was always beat- 
ing up the other monkeys. So zoo 
officials put him in a cage with a por- 
cupine named Wilton. They figured 
a faceful of Wilton’s needle-sharp 
quills would kill Charlie’s love of 
battle. 

But they misjudged Charlie’s per- 
severance. He kept on the offensive. 
After each assault on Wilton, he would 
retire to a corner and patiently, one 
by one, remove the quills. Finally 
Wilton ran out of quills. They buried 
him next day.—Capper’s WEEKLY. 


Business or Religion 


A MEMBER was telling his parson that 
he had “got religion.” 

“Dat’s fine brothah, but is you shuah 
you is goin’ to lay aside sin?” asked 
the parson. 

“Yassuh, ah’s doin’ it already.” 

“An’ is yoah gwine to pay up all 
yoah debts?” 

“Wait a minute, pahson. You ain’t 
talkin’ religion, you is talkin’ busi- 
ness.” 





Cunadex Saves Time 
It Pays to Modernize 
Cuno Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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42 New 


WENTY-FIVE states and provinces 
combined their efforts in Novem- 
ber to produce 42 new credit unions. 
This is 5 more than the previous 
month and 2 greater than November 
last year. Honors for the month go 
to North Carolina and Pennsylvania 
with 4 each, and California, Ontario 
and Manitoba with 3 each. 
Organization for the year to date 
shows a total of 521 as compared with 
376 for the same eleven months of 
1946. Leaders for the year to date 
are: Pennsylvania with 39; Cali- 


fornia with 34; Illinois and Ontario 
with 33 each; Connecticut, North 
Carolina and Ohio with 20 each. 


Pennsylvania and Ohio both main- 
tained their record of one or more new 
credit unions every month during the 
year. 
1000 New Credit Union Drive 
Organization effort in the 1000 credit 
union drive continues to move along 
in low gear. The November result 
makes a total for the seven months 
since May 1 of 305. This is an increase 
over the 275 achieved in the same pe- 
riod last year, but far from enough to 
reach our goal of 1000 by April 30, 
1948. Five months (December through 
April) remain and we can still reach 
our goal by concerted effort on organ- 
ization during the remaining months. 
Let’s go after it and do the full job 
this time. Twelve states and provinces 
have attained 50% or more of their 
quota: 
Credit Unions Percent 


Organized of Quota 
Nevada l 100% 
North Carolina 16 80% 
Florida 11 73% 
Tennessee 7 70% 
Mississippi 2 67% 
Pennsylvania 22 63% 
Ontario 21 60% 
Louisiana 6 60% 
Manitoba 7 58% 
Virginia 8 53% 
Georgia 5 50% 
Arizona l 50% 


Totals and quotas 
districts are as follows: 
are in parenthesis. 


by leagues and 
League quotas 


CANADIAN DISTRICT 

Quota 150; 43 organized, or 29 per- 
cent of quota. 

Alberta (16) 4: British Columbia 
(20) 2; Manitoba (12) 7; New Bruns- 
wick (5) 0; Newfoundland (0) 1: 
Nova Scotia (30) 1; Ontario (35) 21; 
Prince Edward Island (5) 0; Quebec 
(5) 1; Saskatchewan (22) 6. 


Credit Unions in November 


By W. B. Tenney 


Assistant Director of Organization 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 125; 28 organized, or 22 per- 
cent of quota. 

Connecticut (30) 12; Maine (10) 0; 
Massachusetts (20) 3; New Hamp- 
shire (5) 0; New York (35) 10; Rhode 
Island (15) 0: Vermont (10) 2. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 150; 60 organized, or 40 per- 
cent of quota. 

Delaware (5) 0; District of Colum- 
bia (15) 6; Maryland (15) 2; New 
Jersey (25) 7; Ohio (30) 14; Pennsyl- 
vania (35) 22; Virginia (15) 8; West 
Virginia (10) 1. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Quota 150; 45 organized, or 30 per- 
cent of quota. 

Illinois (50) 15; Indiana (25) 7; 
Michigan (35) 13; Wisconsin (40) 10. 
MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 150; 23 organized, or 15 per- 
cent of quota. 

Iowa (27) 5; Kansas (17) 7; Minne- 
sota (35) 4; Missouri (52) 5; Nebraska 
(13) 1; North Dakota (3) 1; South 
Dakota (3) 0. 

SOUTHERN DIsTRICT 

Quota 150; 70 organized, or 47 per- 
cent of quota. 

Alabama (10) 2; Arkansas (3) 0; 
British South America (6) 0; British 
West Indies (4) 0; Canal Zone (1) 0; 
Florida (15) 11; Georgia (10) 5; Ken- 
tucky (10) 4: Louisiana (10) 6; Mis- 
sissippi (3) 2: North Carolina (20) 16; 
Oklahoma (10) 1; Puerto Rico (10) 3; 
South Carolina (3) 1; Tennessee (10) 
7: Texas (25) 12. 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Quota 125; 36 organized, or 29 per- 
cent of quota. 

Arizona (2) 1: California (42) 20; 
Colorado (13) 4; Hawaii (11) 2; Idaho 
(3) 0: Montana (7) 2; Nevada (1) 1; 
New Mexico (3) 1; Oregon (10) 2; 
Utah (5) 1; Washington (26) 1; Wyo- 
ming (2) 0; Philippine Islands (0) 1. 


Volunteer Organizers Contest 


Interest and competition in the 
Volunteer Organizers Contest is more 
keen this year than ever before. Nine 
persons have entered so far and have 
reported a total of fourteen credit 
unions organized. No doubt these 
persons will have more to report be- 
fore the contest closes on February 29, 
1948. No doubt. too. there will be 
more persons entered before the con- 
test closes. The list of entries received 
and new credit unions reported to De- 
cember 1, 1947 is as follows: 


It helps everyone to give a man a chance to help himself. 


George Selkirk, Ont., 3. 
Mildred Boyd, Calif., 2. 

Ed. O’Dell, Ont., 2. 

Harold Moses, La., 2. 

C. J. Watson, Ont., 2. 

J. L. Bammerlin, Ariz., 1. 
G. M. Mortenson, B.C., 1. 

J. N. Davidson, Ont., 1. 

E. H. Ludwig, Jr., Ill., none. 


To enter the contest, follow these 
simple rules: 

1—Send a letter to T. W. Doig, Man- 
aging Director, CUNA, Madison 1 
Wisconsin, stating your intention to 
enter the contest. 


2—Soon after the organization of 
each credit union advise Mr. Doig of 
that fact. 


3—Before March 31, 1948 send Mr. 
Doig a list of all the credit unions you 
have organized during the contest 
period. 

This contest runs from March 1, 
1947 to February 29, 1948. The prize, 
a $100 Savings Bond, will be awarded 
to the person who organizes the great- 
est number of credit unions per thou- 
sand of population of the state or pro- 
vince wherein the organizer resides. 
Duplicate awards will be made in 
event of a tie. 

The contest is open to any volunteer 
organizer (any person whose normal 
duties of livelihood do not include or- 
ganization of credit unions). 

Location of the new groups formed 
is not a factor in receiving credit in 
the contest. As a credit union mem- 
ber you should be interested in or- 
ganization of new groups and you will 
benefit in several ways by such activ- 
ity in addition to the chance for the 
contest prize. O-ganization of a new 
credit union strengthens the whole 
movement and thereby benefits your 
own credit union. Organization of a 
new credit union brings valuable and 
needed service to your fellowman— 
truly a worthy effort. Organization of 
a new credit union and helping it 
through the first few months of opera- 
tion will give you wider experience 
and acquaintance with credit union 
operation and be valuable information 
for increasing the growth of both your 
own and the new credit union. Or- 
ganization of a new credit union also 
brings to you a very pleasing sense of 
satisfaction in a job well done and fre- 
quently brings to light hitherto un- 
known or undeveloped talents and 
abilities that help advance you in your 
normal work. 

You have everything to gain. Both 





CUNA and your league will give every 
possible assistance. Send to Organ- 
ization and Education Department, 
CUNA, Madison 1, Wisconsin, for the 
free Volunteer Organizers Kit. This 
material is yours for the asking and 
will help you bring credit union serv- 
ice to others. 





Founders Club 


New Members 


SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club. 

Lennox C. Otway, Wharf Workers 
Credit Union, Woodbrook, Trinidad, 
B.W.1. 

A. C. Forster, A. C. of A. Pittsburgh 
Office Employees Credit Union, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Bernard O’Brien, USSCO Chilli- 
cothe Employees Credit Union, Inc., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Ernest Shuba, Cooperative Railways 
Federal Credit Union, Kingston, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Robert A. Kloss, Columbus Chapter 
Credit Union, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wesley Stokes, Northwest Engi- 
neering Credit Union, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

George F. Lera, St. Roses’ Credit 
Union, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

R. E. Lofgren, Main Office Credit 
Union, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Ben Medoff, Jos Horne Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

J. N. Davidson, Notre Dame Parish 
Credit Union Limited, Kenora, On- 
tario. 

Rev. D. A. Connelly, Redemptorist 
Parish Credit Union, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Charles R. Steenrod, Redemptorist 
Parish Credit Union, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Kurtz Kime, Christian Credit Union, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Omar Storey, Ramco Credit Union, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Russell B. Cossey, Grayson Em- 
ployees Credit Union, Lynwood, Cali- 
fornia. 


Jenuaery, 1948 


Edward Grabowski, R. Wallace & 
Sons Federal Credit Union, Walling- 


‘ford, Connecticut. 


Frank W. Miller, Norwood Credit 
Union, Norwood, Manitoba. 

G. M. Mortenson, Lake View Credit 
Union, Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia. 

W. S. Black, Philadelphia Long 
Lines Federal Credit Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

N. R. Brundrett, Birmingham Credit 
Union, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Lauren L. Plummer, Kansas City 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Dwight G. Hulburd, Bonner Springs 
Federal Credit Union, Bonner Springs, 
Kansas. 

Jack Dublin, ICUL Credit Union, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Nathan H. Edwards, Essex County 
Employees Federal Credit Union, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Ruth White, Nassau County Court- 
house Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Mineola, New York. 

Art Danforth, Revere Rome Di- 
vision Employees Federal Credit 
Union, New York, New York. 


What and How 


To become a member of the Found- 
ers’ Club: 

1. Be a member of a credit union. 

2. Arouse interest within another 
group and assist in organizing a credit 
union to serve them. 

3. Write T. W. Doig, Managing Di- 
rector of Cuna, Madison 1, Wisconsin, 
an account of your efforts giving name 
of your credit union and the name of 
the group organized. You will receive 
a membership card and a pin as in the 
cut above. 


Beating Housing Costs 


WERE you TOLD when you tried to 
finance the materials for building your 
own home that “We are sorry, we can 
only loan where bohded contractors 
are engaged to do the work”? 

The Ironton Works Credit Union, 
Utah, writes “We are working a plan 
to assist those of our members who 
have the ambition and ability to do 
so to beat the high cost of housing, as 
follows—We loan to buy a lot or acre- 
age, and when the lot is paid for we 
loan one-half its value (plus any 
credit union stock plus one two weeks 
pay check) for building material, and 
then when the member has that much 





No Difficulty in Changing to Cunadex 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 





5th International Membership Drive, February 1 


work done we have the set up reap- 
praised and re-finance the loan for 
more material and so on. Of course 
we are careful to do this ONLY with 
members that we know have the abil- 
ity to do the job and in this way get 
a home mostly by their own work.” 


Cuna Big Account 


For Madison Post Office 


THE MADISON AND WISCONSIN FouNnpDA- 
TION (Chamber of Commerce) report- 
ed in October 24 Bulletin, “While it 
might be expected that the State 
Capital and State University would 
produce much postal business, most 
people will be surprised to know that 
the largest single patron of the Madi- 
son post office is the National Credit 
Union Association (CUNA). As the 
International Headquarters of that 
great organization, the postal business 
to and from the home office and the 
11,500 credit unions throughout the 
United States and Canada is ex- 
tremely large. With’ more than 3,700,- 
000 members, this major source of 
revenue for the Madison post office 
will increase when their new Filene 
Memorial Home Building is erected 
here. 

Applied to Madison, no one factor 
more clearly portrays its growth and 
development over the past twenty-five 
years. Without careful analysis, the 
heavy volume of business at the local 
post office would appear almost unbe- 
lievable in a community of only 100,- 
000 people. It is reported that no other 
city of its size has so much postal busi- 
ness as Madison. Some cities twice 
Madison’s population have less postal 
business. 


E verlastingly Indebted 


Candid Customer: “I certainly ap- 
preciate your extending credit. I'll be 
everlastingly indebted to you.” 





Order Form 
Grudge 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me the BRIDGE for one 
year at $1. 


Name of credit union 


wun eee 








Canadian Credit Unions Show Marked Growth 


Double Number Societies, 


TREMENDOUS wartime increase 

in Canada’s credit union develop- 
ment, with still no sign of abatement, 
is revealed in a report just released by 
the Economics Division, Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Figures for 1946 show 
that there were 2,422 credit unions (or 
caisses populaires in French speaking 
area) with a total membership of 
688,639 and total assets of $187,507,303. 
This represents an increase of 1,255 
credit unions since 1940, an increase 
of nearly half a million members and 
of more than $160 million in assets. 

“As yet,” the report states, “there is 
little indication of any falling off in 
the rate of increase in members and 
assets.” 

In provinces there 
‘slowing down” in the formation of 
new credit unions but the trend to 
strengthen the financial and member- 
ship figures continues in every prov- 


most is some 


The average share investment 
of credit union members was $41, 
while the average member’s equity in 


ince 


the assets of his association was $272 

Credit 1946 issued $53,- 
219,419 in loans to members for provi- 
dent and productive purposes. It was 
revealed that their inception 
(only ten years ago in seven prov- 
inces, 12 years for Nova Scotia, while 
Quebec has had credit unions since 
1900) Canada’s credit unions have 


unions in 


since 


Assets Increase Sevenfold 


made loans to members amounting to 
$330,654,751. 

Total savings (shares and deposits) 
in all credit unions was $178,704,909— 
compared with $20,619,701 in 1940. 
Average savings per member had 
risen from $102.52 to $252.07. 

Compared with 1945 the statistics 
showed that in the first post-war year 
the number of credit unions had in- 
creased by 203, the number of mem- 
bers by nearly 97,000 and the assets by 
$41,449,533. 

Uncollectible loans were strikingly 
low. In Prince Edward Island they 
represented only one-fourteenth of 
one per cent of all loans granted in the 
ten years since the first credit union 
was organized. The report comments, 
“When it is realized that credit unions 
in this province may make loans up to 
$200 with no other security than the 
note of the borrower the amount lost 
in bad loans is remarkably low.” In 
New Brunswick, since the inception 
of credit unions, a loss of only $2,115.95 
or one-fortieth of one per cent was 
shown on loans totalling $8,000.00). 
Other provinces reported similarly 
low losses. 

Between 1940 and 1946 Quebec 
easily led the parade of new credit 
unions, with 433 new organizations 
bringing their total to 995. Ontario 
was a good second with 237 new credit 
unions. Alberta and British Columbia 


Bridge Name Contest Ends January 31 


IN AN EFFORT to find a better name for BripcE, a contest was initiated with $50 
as first prize, $35 as second prize, and $15 as third prize, and duplicate prizes 


in case of a tie. 


All entries must be entered by January 31. 


The decision of the contest judges will be final in declaring the awards, 
however, any change in the name will rest on the decision of the Executive 
Committee of the Credit Union National Association. 





. 


To Bridge Name Contest 


the decisions of the judges shall be final): 


Submitted by 


(City) 


P.O. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


1 suggest the following names (all suggestions are to become the property of BRIDGE and 


(State or Province) 





placed third and fourth with 160 and 
157 respectively. Over 76 percent of 
the increased membership since 1940 
took place in Quebec with an increase 
of 326,704 members. Ontario and 
Saskatchewan came next with in- 
creases of 49,356 and 25,769 mem- 
bers. Quebec also showed the highest 
savings per member in 1946, at 
$338.53: Saskatchewan was next with 
$151.61 while British Columbia showed 
$112.26. 








John M. Hallinan 


General Manager of Ontario 
League 
JOHN M. HALLINAN has been appointed 
as General Manager of the Ontario 


Credit Union League. He is from 
Toronto, educated at de la Salle Col- 
lege, qualified as a teacher, and taught 
for a time in the West. As a student 
and a teacher he became deeply en- 
grossed in credit union and co-opera- 
tive work. On his return to Toronto 
he quickly joined the movement in 
Toronto, organized Lourdes Credit 
Union, and was chosen to edit Ontario 
Credit Union News. 

About a year later he was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the On- 
tario Credit Union League and his 
work as a director. He is the author 
of the recently-published Study Out- 
line and has been active in the work 
of the “School” for Credit Union di- 
rectors and committee members since 
its inception. 





1948 CALENDAR INSERTS 
For 
Cuna Mutual Desk Calendars 
Are 
Available on Request 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


P.O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wis. 
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Caution on Trade-ins 


AL InpicaTions Pont to increasing 
activity in “trade-in-sales” with a 
greater number and variety of items 
promoted on this basis. A natural re- 
sult of such activity will be a conse- 
quent rise in the offering of second 
hand appliances. 

The Better Business Bureau of New 
York City has prepared a series of 
recommendations to guide retail out- 
lets in the advertising and selling of 
such items. 

All ads of second hand appliances 
should be headed “used,” “rebuilt” or 
“reconditioned.” 

A second hand appliance should be 
described as “rebuilt” only if actually 
disassembled, reconditioned and re- 
finished. 

“Reconditioned” should be used 
only to describe merchandise in which 
minor parts have been replaced. 

Wherever possible indicate the year 
and model number in advertising sec- 
ond hand refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners. 

The term “like new” should never 
be used. 

When guarantees are offered the 
exact terms and duration should be 
stated. 

“Trial plans” should be fully ex- 
plained. 

“Factory rebuilt” should be used 
only in those cases where the mer- 
chandise has been rebuilt in the plant 
of the manufacturer—This phrase 
should not be used to describe work 
done in the retailer’s workshop. 


Coming Events 


January 18—Vermont Credit Union 
League annual meeting, 10:00 a.m., 
Randolph, Vermont. 

January 25—Utah Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Salt Lake 
City. 

January 31-Februaryl—New Jersey 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

February 21—Maryland Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Hotel 
Emerson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

February 26-27—Credit Union Fed- 
eration of Manitoba, Marlborough Ho- 
tel, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

March 20—Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Dodge City. 

March 27-28—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Driscoll Ho- 
tel, Corpus Christi. 

April 3—Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Atlanta. 

April 9-10—Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 

April 10-11—Oklahoma Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


January, 1948 


April 16-17—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

April 16-17—Minnesota Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

April 23—Massachusetts Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Parker 
House, Boston. 

April 23-24—Ohio Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Carter Ho- 
tel, Cleveland. 

April 24—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

April 24—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 


Credit Union 


meeting, Richmond, 


May 29—Virginia 
League annual 
Virginia. 

June 4-5-6—New York State Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 





TO AID 
Your Membership Drive Campaign Or- 
der the February Bridge For All Com- 
mitteemen. Copies ea. 10c; lots of 20 
Bridge, Box 431, 


Wisconsin 


or more at 5c ea. 
Madison, 
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The Champ! 


The Cuna Calendar Bank has proved itself a champion builder of credit 


union thrift programs. 


It helps the credit union help its members and 


promotes steady interest in the credit union program. 


it makes a fine Christmas gift—but place your orders now as the 
supply is still limited and uncertain. Price, $1.95 each less 20 percent to 


member credit unions. 


Order from your league if it handles supplies, or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative, masison 1, wisconsin 





5th International 
Membership Drive 


February 1 to May 1 
i£ MEMBERSHIP Drive is becom- 

i ing an established tradition of 

credit unions. 

In 1943 the education committee of 
the Cuna National Board recom- 
mended the idea as a means to “(1) 
revitalize the urge to render credit 
union service to the maximum number 
of persons, (2) recreate a progressive 
attitude toward our more profound 
problems, and (3) reawaken our 
senses to the potential power of the 
movement.” The report was received 
and the recommendation voted. 

The last drive added 101,000 mem- 
bers. It was the first to reach its 
quota. The first drive netted 53,000; 
the second 41,000; and the third 49,500 

The drive efforts have brought 
knowledge of thrift, of credit hazards, 
and of credit union benefits to thou- 
sands. Thrift and more favorable uses 
of credit have been observed, and 
many unseen benefits accrue that do 
not reveal themselves directly. The 
promotional ability of the members 
throughout the movement is vital to 


the future strength and security of the 
member welfare. 


Only a Starter 

We have made a significant start in 
replacing usury with much lower 
rates, giving more people an opportu- 
nity to use their full purchasing 
power, and informing and developing 
awareness among our people of the 
problems concerning thrift and credit 
and factors of correction. 

Now is the time to develop drive 
plans, and appoint committees. See 
the February Bripce which will be a 
“Membership Drive” edition. 


Who Is Confidential 


THE PHONE RANG again and again. 

“Yes! this is the school board office.” 
“This is (Name) Loan Company. 

Is (Name) employed as a teacher?” 

The answer was, “I’m sorry, the 
school board offices are closed Satur- 
days.” 

Yes! teacher after teacher went to 
the loan company because they wanted 
to keep their financial affairs secret. 
The credit union treasurer had her 
office in the school board office build- 
ing, and on Saturday she was the only 
person working. She said, “My, but 
there sure is a batch of these calls 
every Saturday morning.” 

Credit union officers realize from 
personal experience the need of con- 
fidential, and friendly service. The 
primary duty of an officer is to serve 


the interests of the members. In the 
above example the school board offi- 
cers have no opportunity to know 
about loans being granted unless they 
refer a teacher to the credit union. 


Greater Loan Volumes 


CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board show 
credit unions are holding their own 
with other agencies at the end of Oc- 
tober. Commercial banks showed the 
greater volume gain in outstanding 
loans with an increase of 24 million 
dollars. Credit unions were next with 
5 million dollars. Loan companies and 
Industrial banks had 4 million dollars 
increase and Industrial loan companies 
had 2 million dollars gain. Compara- 
tive percentages of total volume of 
outstanding installment credit bal- 
ances by type of lender are as follows: 
Lender Dec. 31, Oct. 30, Oct. 30 
1941. 1946-1947 
Commercial banks 44.21 48.57 51.97 
Loan companies 29.95 30.71 26.29 
Credit unions 12.24 960 10.15 
Industrial banks 7.56 6.07 642 
Industrial loan 


companies 6.04 5.05 5.16 


From Around the World 


(Mr. George C. L. Gordon writes 

from the Cooperative College in Lei- 
cestershire, England.) 
I MUST APOLOGISE for the necessity to 
write to you on this somewhat person- 
al note, but the matter is so urgent 
that I think this is the best way to 
go about it. First of all I should men- 
tion that I have been in correspond- 
ence with you for some time in my 
official capacity as Cooperative Organ- 
iser in British Guiana. I have imported 
a good deal of cooperative literature 
and Credit Union accounting forms 
from your department. 


At the present time I am on a tour 
of Cooperative Societies in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and I am 
spending a few months at the Cooper- 
ative College being run by the Coop- 
erative Union. At a discussion on 
Accounting for Credit Societies this 
morning, I introduced your “Guide 
Book for Credit Union Treasurers” 
prepared by Mr. Gregory, and it was 
found to be most valuable and inter- 
esting. We found that it contains fea- 
tures which were far in advance of 
anything else available along those 
lines. It was further brought out that 
there is almost complete lack of in- 
formation in this country regarding 
the Credit Unions of the U.S.A. In the 
discussion great interest was aroused 
in them and I promised that I would 
get further information by way of 
pamphlets, etc., on the subject. 


How He Lends 


A MONEY-LENDER. He serves you in 
the present tense; he lends you in the 
conditional mood; keeps you in the 
subjunctive; and ruins you in the fu- 
ture.—Addison. 





Edgar L. Fontaine 


New Managing Director of 

Louisiana 

On Novemser 1, Mr. Edgar L. Fon- 

taine assumed his position as Manag- 

ing Director of the Louisiana Credit 

Union League, filling the vacancy left 

by Al Watkins who was appointed 

assistant editor of Bripce. 

Mr. Fontaine who is 30 years old, 
was one of the promoters of the Fed- 
eral Building Employees’ Credit Union 
and is presently its president. He has 
served as president of the New 
Orleans Credit Union Chapter since 
September 1946. In addition to his 
credit union activities. Mr. Fontaine 
is secretary for the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. 

Mr. Fontaine left a position as as- 
sistant department head of the Prop- 
erty and Finance Department, District 
Public Works Office. Headquarters, 
Eighth Naval District. He has had 
eleven years of state and Federal gov- 
ernment work. 





COVER PICTURE 


The Ft. Wayne (Indiana) Chapter ban- 
quet had John Colby, assistant to the 
managing director of Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society, as the feature speak- 
er: Darlena Clark was chairwoman of 
the chapter banquet and is secretary- 
treasurer of the chapter: Alex Camp- 
bell, U. S. District Attorney, made an 
address of welcome for the city. 




















—__Gor the Member... 





! A Better Way to Finance Your Automobile 


For Cash— Your Credit Union Offers: 


Convenience—your treasurer is close at hand. 
Dependability—no tricky or misleading clauses. 
Low Rates—just compare the total charges. 


Consolidation—all types of credit in one loan, with one 
payment. 


Alterations—your credit union will not take advantage of 
emergent situations, but consider feasible changes in agree- 
ment. 


For Insurance— Many Credit Unions Now Offer: 


Convenience—available at your credit union with imme- 
diate coverage protection, and claims representatives through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Dependability—claims assurance, locally selected insur- 
ance advisor to work in the members’ interest, years of credit 


union and state league experience, approved by Cuna National 
Directors. 


Low Cost—Standard rates with dividends from 10% to 
25% at this time depending on type of coverage. 


Full Coverage—All phases of coverage that meets Motor 
Vehicle Responsibility laws in every state. 


For further information write Cuna or 


our Credit Union Insurance Department. 

















Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin 


Credit Unies Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 
lameary, 1948 23 















THE SECURITY 
OF YOUR FAMILY 
DEPENDS ON YOU! 


Your family’s future must be 
your first concern. 













WITH YOUR CREDIT UNION 
AND INSURE YOUR LIFE 
WITH CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY! 





WRITE YOUR CUNA MUTUAL 
_ INSURANCE SOCIETY ... 


WHAT YOU DO NOW WILL PROTECT 
| YOUR FAMILY'S FUTURE...Read "Why 
| Life Insurance” in this issue of Bridge. 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Home Office: P.O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wis. Canadian Office: P.O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ont. 





